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THE NUMBER OF INDIAN LANGUAGES IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


Within the limits of the State of Washington six different 
Indian languages are spoken, the same languages in grammar 
yet dissimilar in vocabulary. Within each of these stock areas 
there are numerous dialects spoken which differ from each other 
almost as widely as the recognized stocks. In Oregon there 
are eleven stock languages, in California there are twenty 
two, while in southern Alaska and British Columbia there 
are seven others; from Alaska to the southern boundary of 
California, west of the Rocky Mountains there are now rec- 
ognized by students forty-one distinct and separate stock 
languages. 

Why are there forty-one separate stock languages along the 
Pacific beach, occupying so limited an area, and but nineteen 
others in the much larger area of the continent north of Mexi- 
co? Why are there six stock languages in Washington, and but 
One in the six states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan and West Virginia ? Was this region so peculiarly 
situated that special laws operated here which did not equally 
govern in other parts of the continent? If so. what law or con- 
dition was it that produced such a variety of languages here, 
and why did it have such a vital force along the Pacific beach 
from Alaska to Southern California and not equally so in the 
open interior of the continent ? By what processes are new 
languages formed and what movements of races produce them? 

Negative arguments and evidences are often quite as satis- 
factory and frequently more persuasive than direct testimony. 
The Eskimo language occupies the entire coast line from 
the Aleutians to Greenland; it is spoken on the Asiatic coast 
and formerly reached southward along the Atlantic shore to 
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Newfoundland. . Along this 10,000 miles of Arctic coast line, 
with many of its families or tribes isolated for unknown cen- 
turies, it yet retains its purity and distinct family characteris- 
tics. Why should it maintain its purity along this 10,000 mile 
migration route when the much shorter north Pacific coast line 
presents forty-one equally clear, separate and distinct types of 
speech? 

The reason for this long continued integrity of the Eski- 
mo has been forcibly stated by Major J. W. Powell, director 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, in an interesting article in the 
February Forum, in which he says: 


“Thus in all that stretch of country there is but one language. What 
are the conditions under which this language has been preserved in its in- 
tegrity and homogeneity? Simply these: The territory occupied by the 
peoples speaking this language is cut off from the interior by an uninhabi- 
table belt of glacial land, so that the means of communication are to be 
found mainly on the seaward side. The inhabitants, having been distrib- 
uted over this enormous belt of coast line from a primitive tribe having one 
language, have preserved that language through all their vicissitudes and 
stages of cu'ture; while in the south east, where the Eskimoan territory 
* joins territory occupied by tribes having other tongues, we find mixed lan- 
guages. The same facts appear on the southern coast of Alaska, in langu- 
ages differentiated from the main stock by admixture with other 
languages.” 

From the persistent purity of the Eskimo tongue during 
its isolation and wide distribution, he concludes : 

“From all these examples we learn this important fact with respect to 
language, viz: that the differentiition of two or more languages from the 
same stock, by reason of the separation of the people into tribes and their 
reorganization into the nation, plays but a minor part, indeed a very minor 
part, in the multiplication of languages; that the chief fictor in differentia- 
tion is the compounding of different primordial tongues.” 

Max Muller recognizes these principles in language forma- 
tion; he points out that 

“ The language which the Norwegian refugees brought to Iceland has 
remained almost the same for seven centuries, whereas on its native soil, 


and surrounded by local dialects, it has grown into two distinct languages, 
the Swedish and the Danish.” 


He asserts, also, that the English language 


“ Did not spring from the Anglo-Saxon or Wessex only, but from the 
dialects spoken in every part of Great Britain, distinguished by local pecu- 
liarities and modified at different times by the influence of Latin, Danish, 
Norman and French and other elements.” 

Historical examples and the highest philosophical authority 
establish the following laws among those which govern the for- 
mation of new languages: 

1. An isolated language, unaffected by foreign influences, 
preserves its purity and original forms. 

2. New languages are formed by the process of compound- 
ing, by the admixture and compounding of different languages. 

Having now learned from the highest authority that new 
languages are formed by “the compounding of different primor- 
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dial tongues” let us return to the study of the numerous langu- 
ages upon the Pacific coast, and again inquire why there is such 
a luxuriant growth in that quarter. It is not the sea shore alone 
which produced them, for no such linguistic variety abounds 
within any similar territory on the Atlantic coast from Green- 
land to Tierra del Fuego, nor from Mexico to Cape Horn; nor 
is there any apparent cause within the region occupied by these 
forty-one languages which explains the multiplicity. And still 
the fact remains that this small area of the great continent 
contains two-thirds of all the languages north of Mexico. 

Compared with the Eskimo region we have here the op- 
posite condition,—a multiplicity of languages within a limited 
area. Instead of one language along a migration route of 10,- 
-. 000 miles we have forty-one within a coast area of less than 
2,000 miles. Isolation and an absence of foreign influences 
preserved the one,—compounding and admixture must have 
produced the many. This is the theory; now what are the 
facts? 

The first and principal fact is the existence of the north 
Pacific ocean current. The Kura-Siwo or “Black Stream” of 
the Japanese is formed by the northward flow of the great 
equatorial current. Leaving the land of the Rising Sun it flows 
eastward just south of the Aleutian Islands; nearing the shores 
of America it turns southward and flows like a majestic ocean 
river full along the front of the states of Washington, Oregon 
and California; off Lower California it turns westward and be- 
comes again a part of the great northern equatorial current. 
May not this ocean current, moving in this half world circuit 
ever since the present geological conditions in the north Pacific 
have existed, aid us? May it not have transported to this shore 
the very foreign influences which were required to produce the 
vasiety of languages which we find here? Is there not an inti- 
mate relationship between this.current and the forty-one stock 
languages along its exact front? 

Behrings strait is but forty miles wide, and from the ear- 
liest times men and animals, as well as trade, war and migra- 
tion have gone back and forth over the great channel. When 
the barbarians of northern Asia entered America at this point 
they naturally established settlements at the best fishing sta- 
tions southward along the Pacific beach and up the Yukon. In 
their isolation, as withthe Eskimo, they would speak but one 
language though spread over as great an extent of territory as 
the Athapascas. 

When the natives of eastern Asia became mariners and em- 
barked upon the Pacific currents they began to suffer from lo- 
cal storms which then as now carried the damaged vessels off 
shore; rudderless and helpless they often drifted in the Kuro 
Siwo far to the eastward to be cast upon the coast of America 
between Queen Charlotte’s Islafds and the southern boundary 
of California. When the first of these vessels landed its living 
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human freight in a camp of primitive American fishermen the 
formation of a new language had begun. A primordial langu- 
age of Asia was thus brought into contact with a different 
tongue coming in by way of Behring strait, and the formation 
of a new stock by compounding was the natural consequence. 
Grant a primitive base and a reasonable—even a small—num- 
ber of east Asian castaways, and have we not an explanation 
for the existence of the forty-one stock languages dotting the 
American shore line of the Kuro Siwo ? 

One example out of many which have occurred within his- 
toric days will illustrate the theory. In December, 1833, the 
natives of the Makah village of Osette, twenty miles south of 
Cape Flattery, were surprised to see a small vessel drifting a 
short distance off shore. It was soon cast upon the beach two 
miles below their village and three men, constituting its living 
crew, were taken captive by the Indians. It was a Japanese 
junk which had sailed almost a year previously from a north- 
ern port of Japan loaded with pottery, denim cloth, rice, peas 
and other merchandise. Made rudderless and helpless in a 
. storm it had drifted in the “black stream ” for many months ; 
fourteen of the crew died, while three landed safe and sound 
among the Indians on the Pacific beach of our state. I have 
received many interesting particulars concerning this wreck 
from two old Mekah Indians who were half grown boys at the 
time and who saw the vessel, its contents and its Japanese 
crew. Sixty-five years after the date of this wreck these old 
Makahs, neither of whom could speak a work of English, gave 
me the names of these three captives: E-wa-si, the captain of 
the junk, Cho-su, a sailor, and Aw-ta, a half grown boy. These 
names bear the distinct characteristics of the race, and are yet 
firmly fixed in the memory of the Mekahs. This wreck is de- 
scribed by Wilkes and by the Hudson Bay Co.’s records of 
that date. The three captives were taken from Cape Flattery 
in 1834 by the English and returned to their native land. 

The Russians lodged a crew of castaways upon Japonski 
island near Sitka, about 1806; others have been cast upon 
Queen Charlotte and Vancouver islands, and upon the coasts 
of Washington, Oregon and California. An irregular yet con- 
stant stream of new language material from eastern Asia has 
been cast into these isolated Pacific coast communities ever 
since the East Asian has been a mariner—for more than twenty 
centuries. 

By this forced and accidental contact between the languages 
of Asia and the fishing villages along our coast that condition 
would be brought about which Powell and Muller say is most 
conducive to the formation of a new stock language. A village 
of fishermen receives a few castaways and a new stock langu- 
age is formed. This incident may be repeated at different vil- 
lages and thus several diverging dialects are begun which in 
time assume the form of distinct types of speech. These sever- 
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al villages are isolated from each other by the dense forests and 
bold headlands of the North-West coast ; intercommunication 
is infrequent and when it takes place only serves to widen the 
difference between the old and the new languages. Three 
things we know: (1 ). that forty-one types of speech actually 
existed along the Pacific front of the Kuro Siwo, some of which 
were spoken by single isolated villages; (2). upon reason and 
authority, that these were formed by the admixture of different 
languages, and not by a separation of the tribe into bands or 
villages ; (3). that there was an irregular intermingling of the 
languages of Asia with those of the beach, sufficient under the 
rules recognized by Powell and Muller to produce new stocks. 

Humboldt’s studies led him to conclude that the Aztecs 
came from the northwest, from a point at least as far north as 
the southern boundary of Oregon, and Prescott concurs in that 
view. Dr. Brinton, who is free from any intention to support 
the suggestions made in this article, makes this statement upon 
abundant authority : 


“No reasonable doubt exists but that the Athapascas, Algonkins, Iro- 
quois, Chatka-Muskokis and Nahuas all migrated from the north or west 
to the regions they occupied.” 


A careful study of the migration legends and linguistic 
routes north of Mexico, leads persuasively to the conclusion 
that most, if not all, the Indian languages east of the Rocky 
Mountains, north of Mexico, came from the direction if not 
from the very beach of the Pacific north-west. 

If a more careful study should disclose that all these langu- 
ages were compounded along the ocean beach in the region 
fronting the Kuro Siwo a solid basis for future investigations 
will have been laid. If, further, it shall be determined, in con- 
formity with the expressed opinions of Humboldt, Prescott 
and Brinton, that the migrations of languages in North Ameri- 
ca have been from north to south, from west to east, very much 
will have been settled. It these inquiries should be thus de- 
termined would not the languages and ethnology of Washing- 
ton be of the greatest interest to students ? Do we really in- 
habit Tulan that bright and happy land wherein the Aztecs 
and Algonkins.dwelt during their golden age? Or was this only 
one of their subsequent stopping places? 

Aside from theories it is of the utmost importance that this 
society and its individual members should at once begin the 
collection of the native languages of this state. Not only 
should each dialect be preserved in vocabularies but the prin- 
ciples of their construction should be mastered and preserved. 
Nothing has so far been done by the scholars of this state to 
rescue these rapidly disappearing languages from extinction. 
It is a matter of profound disappointment to a few that our 
state university and colleges have done nothing in this line. 
Will this society undertake the labor while it is yet time? One 
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dialect of the Athapascan tongue having its affinities in the 
valleys of the Yukon and the Gila was formerly spoken on 
the headwaters of the Chehalis river ; in 1855, George Gibbs, 
whose name and solid fame as a philologist are inseparably con- 
nected with the early history of our commonwealth, prepared 
a short vocabulary of less than 5co words of this dialect ; it is 
now spoken by one old woman and her daughter. The Cow- 
litz tongue is spoken by less than a dozen persons ; the Che- 
makum is spoken by fewer, while other dialects are extinct 
and lost. 

It is a fact which reflects seriously upon the educational in- 
stitutions and scholars of the Pacific coast that you can best 
study the life of its primitive inhabitants in Chicago, New 
York, London or Berlin—and the further you get away from 
our state the better become your opportunities for such study. 
The archzological collection of the University of Washington 
is humiliating ; it makes no pretense whatever toward collect- 
ing the Indian language. 

Then let the work of preserving these languages begin at 
this meeting of this society; create a special department under 
charge of a committee whose duty it shall be to collect a vo- 
cabulary of every Indian dialect within our state, and such 
others as will aid in their understanding; give this department 
authority to issue instructions to collectors and to request as- 
sistance in the name of the society. Then if each member of 
the society will assist by preparing a vocabulary of the Indian 
family in his immediate locality much can soon be done to- 
ward preserving these interesting memorials of a fading race. 
Will this society undertake the task ? 





THE PUEBLOS AND ANCIENT MINES NEAR 
ALLISON, NEW MEXICO. 


BY WM. TAYLOR. 


Near the writer’s home at Allison, Grant Co., N. M. on the 
west bank of the Rio Membres is a ruined pueblo which at one 
time must have contained nearly one hundred houses or apart- 
ments. It was built in the form of a hollow square, and covered 
about five acres of ground. The upper apartments have long 
since disappeared and nothing now remains above ground but 
the loose stones, and the lines of stones which formed the 
walls.- I have dug into about 70 of the apartments or so-called 

ouses and found that they were built of rock below the sur- 
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face, but of adobe above. The walls below the surface for 
about four feet are well preserved, but above are entirely in 
ruins. In excavatinz the ruins, the roof of some of the build- 
ings was found at an average of about 3% ft. from the surface 
and is of the usual construction. It is formed of logs or poles 
laid across from wall to wall and then covered with small wil- 
lows, coarse grass and cane. Portions of the logs still remain, 
but lines of charcoal are so numerous as to show. that the 
houses must have been burnt; the floor below the roof is made 
of a white cement, smooth and very level. Very few relics 
were found on these floors. In one place I found two very 
fine mugs made of clay, filled with ashes ; one of these had a 
few pieces of charred bones in it. The mugs were found with 
the neck of one, inside of the other. In another building, I 
found a very fine stone hammer, or axe, about 5 in. in length 
with a groove around the middle, sharp at one end, square on 
the other. In the same house I found the skeleton of a small- 
sized person lying on the face, as though he had fallen in that 
way. Theimpression formed was that the inhabitants of the 
town were killed or driven away by hostile tribes. In seeking 
for evidence as to what they did with their dead, I was led to 
dig deeper, and found that they buried their dead in their 
houses under the cement floor. I dug out about 80 skeletons. 
They were invariably buried in the north-east corner of the 
rooms. Most of them were buried with the arms and legs 
drawn up, and in nearly every instance had a bisin or earthen 
bow! over the head. In one case I found as many as three 
basins over the one skull, ane inside of the other; in every case 
the bowls had been broken so as to leave a small hole in the bot- 
tom. This was owing to some religious belief I suppose, [to let 
the life or soul out]. The bowls were made of hard- 
burned clay decorated on the inside with all kinds of paintings 
made from mineral paint. I found those that had scroll-work 
around the top and turtles inside. One in particular had an ani- 
mal figure that resembled a bear with a man standing beside it ; 
another had an animal that looked like a goat; quite a number 
had fish and snakes. I found a skeleton that was very large ; it 
had three bowls over the head. A bunch of this person’s hair 
was about 2 in. in length and was as fine as average Caucasian 
hair, a little inclined to be curly, and of a dark brown color, which 
is evidence to my mind that they were a different race from 
the ordinary Indian. The skulls dug out were well-formed, not 
the shape of the Indian, but more resembling that of the white 
race; fullin front and wide above and in front of the ears, showing 
that they had well-developed and well-shaped heads. That they 
were agriculturists is proven by the fact that in one house I fouud 
about 10 bu. of charred corn. Over this corn was a charred 
piece of some kind of coarse woven fabric, also charred. _I be- 
lieve that this entire valley was farmed by these people at one 
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time, as burned corn has been found at different places in this 
country. That they were living here at a very remote period 
is very clearly shown, as pottery, turquoise beads, stone axes 
and skeletons are dug out many feet below the surface of the 
ground in places. At Cook’s Peak mining district they took 
out a vast amount of lead ore. I spent a good deal of ttme in 
iooking through that district and have come to the following 
conclusion, as to the manner in which they worked the lead mines. 
They first built fires under the lime stone rock, and got it very 
hot, then pouring water on the rock it slacked and they could 
dig it out. They would then repeat the operation till all the ore 
near the surface was taken out. The old -workings show that a 
vast amount of ore was removed. What they did with the ore 
is uncertain; it was probably used to make paint and decorate 
their pottery. 1 found a few pieces of lead ore about the ruins 
and some copper ore, but no copper tools. That they were an 
intelligent race goes without saying, as their manner of building 
and making pottery shows it. That they had trade relations 
_ with the tribes on the western coast is proved by the fact that 
earrings and other ornaments made of abalone shell are frequent- 
ly found, The abalone shell is only found on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, I believe. Beads made of periwinkles are also found, the 
small end being cut off,forming a hole,through which turun asinew 
or string of some kind. I have also found a sort of bracelet on 
the arm bones of a few skeletons, made out of a round shell, the 
-back part being ground off, leaving a rim or ring, and strange as 
it may seem,I have found some that were not more than 2¥ in. 
in diameter, on the wrist of a large skeleton, showing that it 
must have been put on in child hood and never taken off. That 
there was a vast population belonging to this race here at one 
time, is shown by the fact that old ruins are found at every 
spring, and on all the.creeks and rivers, and even many miles 
away from any water, showing that at the time they were here, 
water was found where there is none atthe present day, At the 
celebrated Hudson Hot Springs, five miles west of Allison many 
relics, ornaments, bones, etc., were taken out. This spring is 
located at the top of a round hill, nearly 80 ft. high and in the 
centre of the hill. The spring itself is about 14 feet in diameter, 
the water is discharged at atemperature of 142° Fdht. In clear- 
ing out this spring a large pump was put to work, and vast 
quantities of bones of extinct animals were taken out, and teeth 
of the mastodon and mammoth ; with these were pottery frag- 
ments, arrow-points and stone clubs. This would indicate that 
the people were here at the time that those animals existed.* 
There is a great field for research in this portion of the country. 











*This is the first instance of bones of extinct animals being found with pottery and arrow- 
points. The fact that they were taken out by the pump makes it doubtful whether they belong 
to the same horizon.—Eb. 
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Another point worthy of notice is that the people had communi- 
cations by signals, as there are, upon all the high mountain 
peaks, old fortifications and walls. They no doubt communicat- 
ed with one another by signals from these points, and probably 
used them as look-outs, as well as fortifications. 





OSIRIS—RESURRECTION AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF LIFE. 


BY ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. 


“Foreigners coming for the first time to Egypt knew not what to do for 
laughter at the divine beasts, but the universal superstition finished by 
overpowering them.”—PAz/o. 

The Theban and Memphite Codes declare the relationship of 
the Gods one to another,and in the latter code the over-ruler, Ra, 
is the Father, the Gods of Being and Unbeing are sons, but the 
Book of the Dead appoints one of these sons namely, Osiris, to 
represent man, It is his effort to obtain oneness with divinity; 
that is the theme dwelt upon in Egyptian scripture. Heir to the 
“principles of Ra” by desc:nt, being man, his ferocity of nature 
typified by Taurus, is likely to subvert the order of the celestial 
world, and he is given a talisman through whose power he may ob- 
tain that self control which shall elevate him to the god-head, and 
make him one with Ra. _This mystic at-one-ment is expressed 
in various parts of Egyptian scripture but the following quota- 
tion will suffice for the present analysis : 

I grew up among the Great Ones. I grow among those 
who are growing.—(CXV.) 

I open the circle of darkness. i am one of you.—(Ibid.) 

. . the full grown in Heliopolis (city of the Sun) becomes 
the flesh of his flesh, the flesh of his flesh, the master of his 
sight.—(Ibie). 

Every God, every goddess who passes is in me who have 
been examined by Ra before the princes of light —(CX XIV.) 

I proclaim what the (Osiris) says to me and what I say 1s re- 
peated by him. Masters of Truth I bring to you Truth and I set 
aside from you evil. “Go back Osiris! What thou hatest is in 
him mutually. Go back before me what thou hatest is in me 
mutually.— XC.) 

I open because they opened to me.—(CXCII.) 

He is I and reciprocally —(LXIV.) 

I arrive at the land of eternity. I reach the land of eternity 








Pa 
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and thou hast directed so for me who am in Ra and a God in 
every point. 

Osiris enters Tattu he meets there the soul of Ra, the soul 
of one embraces the soul of the other.—(X VII). 

An extended explanation of the relation of the gods, or 
“limbs” of Ra one to another, their duality and commonalty of 
essence is given in chapter seventeenth in the Book of the Dead* 
wherein Ra is claimed to be the “Only Being in the firmament 
—ruling what he has made”-—‘“the maker of his limbs that be- 
came the gods in the retinue of Ra.” This supremacy of the 
Father, reassisted by means of various symbolic expressions, is 
claimed in the statement that “One in One, he is the Solar Eye.’ 
—(XLII). The evolution of Osiris N. (of man) and Osiris the 
Good are his functions and are in him.”—( XLII. 

That is, imparting his principles there is an interdependence 
of action like that of the principle of life in the functions of the 
body. This interdependence divides the regal and autocratic 
dominancy of the god-head with the partakers of the principles 
of the god- head and at the same time presents the at-one-ment of 
creator and creatures, Father and sons. The Egyptian sages 
conceived that the activity of principles of Ra were necessary to 
their continuance, as activity of all energies of life is requisite to 
vitality in the physical world and when ascribing supremacy to 
Ra they no wise absolve him from contingencies such as might 
happen to an elemental substance, and while they state: “ He is 
the one who combines the millions of years for you who are or 
will be in heaven, in earth, South, North, West, East. His fear 
is in your bosoms. He moulded you with his hands”—[ XLII], 
these ancient writers add: ‘“‘He escapes death by the renewing of 
his duration in your bosoms” [Ibid] so descending from a de- 
scription of a god to description of a god’s necessity. The di- 
vine energy provides for itself its means of action and its continu- 
ity, and the author states: ‘therefore his transformations are in 
himself nobody knows the blood that is in them. He has 
stretched his limbs.t| Nobody knew the time when he did that 
in Heaven. He determined the earth, determined the births.” 

° One of One Ra is not wanting to the forms through 
which he passes sucgessively.”—[{ XLII]. 

Thus every god was a primary element, partaker of the “Prin- 
eiples” he was in that fact supreme. These Principles are repre- 
sented by Amen-Ra since that name provides description of hid- 
den force in the universe. This hidden power is a creature of its 
own principles, a power that is its own imperious necessity, no 
point of its being is more positive than another, and wherever the 





*Dr Davis’ translation of Mr.Periet’sBook of the Dead is here used as a convenient reference 
to the English reader. 

tThatis: extended his god-head, the term “‘limbs’”’ used to describe the various gods of the 
pantheon. 
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Principle there is Rule, and the Over Ruler. Ra at Heliopolis, 
Ptah at Memphis, Amen at Thebes, Amen-Ra of the ritual, and 
hymn of the burial service, are Principles and of one “Essence.” 
But if there was no supremacy,discrimination was made between 
the gods of Egypt by way of the elements in which the Princi- 
ples operated;—for instance, Seb in the earth is represented to 
be offspring of Ra and Maut—that is of the sun and cloud—of 
light and shade, to use the more ancient expression descriptive 
of the god of the sun and his emanation, and as he was offspring 
of this union he inherited the principle of Ra. Thus Seb may be 
said to be Ra laboring in ultimates, those ultimates discrimina- 
ting the son from the father. 

The idea that is suggested in this connection is that an em- 
bodiment, either in form of the earth, star, or animal existed 
through its heirship of the principles of Ra, and this inheritance 
for example constituted that sonship which gave to Seb the power 
of imparting life, whereby he is called Father, or generator. Seb, 
it must be remembered is the father of Osiris and furthermore 
Seb’s consort is Nut, the celestial mother, an alliance that indi- 
cates the heedfulness of the Egyptian writers to the theory evi- 
dent in the scheme of resurrection, that matter is the basis of our 
existence in individual form hereafter. Whatever transitions 
Osiris experiences, however exalted his conditions even to an 
at-one-ment with Ra, it is still maintained in the codes of Egypt 
that he is the son of Seb [earth] and he remains the son of Seb 
when a god! 

Individuality remained to Osiris, for as the sun he enters Nut 
and as the sun he is born of Nut. He asserts: “I made my shape 
with his shape.”—[LX XXVIII]. I go across the brazen firma- 
ment, I kneel among the stars, salutations are given to me in the 
bark. Iam in the bark maut, 1 gaze upon Ra in the Maas, for I 
jyvin myself wiih his disk every day [XV] Shape, form, individu- 
ality, are recognized in the scheme of the OUsirian resurrection as 
necessary to Being, but that they are preserved only through an 
influx of the principles of Ra is made evident in the following 
statement : “ His form would get putrified and turn into numer- 
ous worms if it were not made for it that Shu’s eye pass through 
it like every other goddess, every bird, every fish, every reptile, 
every quadruped, every worm and the same would be dead but 
for the Truth which is set in his belly.”—[CLIV]. 

The mystic term Shu’s Eye is a descriptive phrase. Shu is 
an impersonation of Force* and the Eye is a symbol of Hathor, 
who personates Love and who was, as has been stated, identified 
with Aphrodyte by the Greeks. Analyzed, the passage or text 
quoted states that without the divine energy of Love and Truth 
corruption would take place in all forms of life, a declaration 
which explains what were the principles that were believed to 


~~ *Represented upholdingthe heavens, 
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“preserve and maintain existence. But these principles [Love 
and Truth] are they in fact what is termed the “Principles of Ra’’? 
Doubtless since Ra is son of Hathor, goddess of Love, while 
Shu is his son a relationship which determines the meaning of 
the term Shu’s Eye in the passage quoted. But if the principles 
of Ra maintain life preventing corruption did they maintain in- 
dividuality? Is Love the source of form and of personality? Evi- 
dently since individuality is received from the mother, as it is 
said: ‘My heart from my mother . . . Thou art my per- 
sonality.” The “ heart of Ra” which it was necessary for Osiris 
to obtain was the heart of Ra’s mother, that is Hathor, goddess 
of Love. Personalty and principle alike, existed in Love, the 
Motherhood of God is not a vagary of thought, neither is the 
Fatherhood an abstraction as may be perceived in the Hymn to 
Amen- Ra :* 


‘Lord of Wisdom whose precepts are wise, at whose pleasure the 
Nile overflows, 
Lord of Mercy, most loving at whose coming men live, 
Opener of every eye, 
Proceeding from the firmament 
Causer of pleasure and light, 
Hail to Thee Lord of Truth, 
Listening to the poor who are in distress.” 

Amen Ra here presented “has ears that he might hear,” he 
is an anthropomorphic god ; and wherefore? It is evident :— 
Love has a personal quality in its very essence and its permea- 
tion throughout the physical universe causes elements to com- 
bine to the end of individuality ! Without this individuality ac- 
quired by means of the Mother-Heart, [the will power and af- 
fection] dissolution or putrifaction would result. The Heart 
[ Love] is the centripetal force of Bzing, it is the sun of the vital 
system, and maintains form, and of this centre, this sun, it is 
claimed that “His transformations are in himself nobody knows 
the blood that is in them.” 

VI. Osiris ia the solar myth becomes capable of imparting 
radiance through the means of a second birth, this second birth is 
accomplished by the celestial mother through the functions of 
assimilation. The celestial mother and the terrestrial father [ Nut 
and Scb] are representatives of the, psychic physico nature in- 
herited by Osiris. This common duality in the nature of man 
and gods was a necessary concomitant of being,—there must be 
a material plane for the exercise of the energy of life! To rep- 
resent the sameness of conditions possessed by the celestial and 
divine as that of the new-born human the Egyptian ascribed the 
emblem of Nut, to all immortals alike. This emblem was termed 
the “Soul Name.” 





*Trans. C. A. Godwin. 


tExplanation more detailed in another section. 
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It is related in Egyptian myth that the union of sun and 
shade—of Amen-Ra and Maut produced the moon,denominated 
Khons. Khons, at the event of his birth exclaims: “I arise, I 
begin myself again among the gods, I am Khons whose Order 
conquers everything.”—[LXXXVIII]. This birth of Khons is 
characterized: “ being born a second time, mystery of the soul” 
and the “soul” is called “Lord of resurrection going out of dark- 
ness [LXIV]” that is,born of the “mistress of darkness,” [of the 
resurrection mother, Maut ]. 

Regarding Ra as a Jovis Tonans, his union with Maut be- 
comes a picture of natural phenomena; since in cloud comes the 
spring time and re-created vernal life and it is at this period 
when is most frequent those electric storms common to north- 
ern latitudes. The importance of a humid element to the pro- 
duction of life is recognized in the following passage. “I fly away 
to illuminate the shades. _I become like the sun of the intelli- 
gent moving for the products of the earth. I moved to give mo- 
tion to the shades.” The moon herein is a “mover,” to use 
Dante’s expression, and its intelligent activity fertilizes the earth 
—a notion that is sustained by recent experiences in the orient 
of the fertilizing effect of this planet in “shade.” The moon 
among primitive peoples is assumed to be concerned in the re- 
creation of the vernal world, and also in the re-birth of man, 
while water is especially the element that is under the power of 
this planet and therefore since Osiris’ element is water it is in 
following that his birth is associated with that of Khons, the lat- 
ter becoming typical of the former. Water in its association 
with the phenomena of the electric storm, and in the mysterious 
overflow of the Nile was a most complete symbol of a rejuvenat- 
ing and re-creating power, a representative symbol. _Denomin- 
ated the water of life, this element presents the magic force cap- 
able of restoring the dead that was attributed to all Egyptian 
scriptures and since as a symbol it was expressive of fertility the 
dead are cautioned not to permit the mystic “Eye to suppress its 
tears,” tears in this case being productive of conditions that 
were security to re-birth, Weeping over the dead was a rite 
prescribed for the benefit of the departed. The consort of Osiris 
was sometimes called the weeping Isis, and with Nephtis, [her 
dual] she is the prototype of those hired weepers of the burial 
service represented upon vases and in the sculpture of the tombs. 
The notion that tears are essential to the dead for aids to re-cre- 
ation may be prefigured in the Rain-rite, among the Aztecs 
wherein the tears of children of sacrifice were supposed to induce 
the coming of rain, but an analysis of the context wherein the 
authors of the Book ot the Dead ascribe vitalizing force to tears 
suggests that the meaning intended is of a more spiritual char- 
acter than the Aztec rite. It has been stated that the mystic Eye 
spoken of as a maintainer and creator of life is an emblem of di- 
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vine Love, and it should be stated that this emblem was one of 
the most precious talismans used in Egypt; its effectiveness is ex- 
pressed in the following: “I come I embrace the eye I stand up,I 
make myself again. I fly up to heaven, I embrace my Eye in my 
moving.” A passage showing what power was ascribed to the 
symbol it also reveals that talismanic force was believed to be 
love, furthermore tears from the eye obedient to affection or love 
were vehicles of this magic force as rain is a vehicle of electricity. 
Love’s tears are magnetic. Isis weeps over the body of her con- 
sort Osiris after gathering and placing together its separated 
members strewn wide in the dissolution caused by his decease! 
This magnetic force is a solar force, it is the power disclosed in 
the “bands of Orion” and might well be attributed to Isis, whose 
star is the ‘dog-star of the world,’ namely, Sirius. And Isis, to- 
gether with other goddesses is a Resurrection Mother, her tears 
the prophecy of Osiris’ resurrection. Isis weeps and lo the 
spring time and the renewed radience of the sun! The mystic 
Eye whose tears were not to be restrained was called the Eye of 
Ra and also the Serpent’s eye and he who was born a second 
time exclaims: “I am Horus [coming into Being] I am Uatit.” 
Symbolized by Shu’s Eye, Uatit personifies the North, abode of 
Ra. It is in this region lies the starry serpent upon whose folds 
rests the polar star of the Egyptians [Thuban]. Uatit is the 
serpent woman, has the se: pent eye, and when Osiris claims that 
“coming into Being” he is Uatit, it is evident that the process of 
the second birth is governed by a power disclosed in the serpent 
and represented by the serpent’s eye. So associated the new- 
born assumes an hermaphrodite character; Osiris is both the hero 
of dawn [Horus] and the Woman who possesses the Eye, his 
natural power is sublimated, making a near approach to oneness 
with the Overruler whose dwelling is Uatit, or the North. 

VII. It has been stated that the vultureis a generic emblem of 
motherhood, an explanation of which is found in an illustration 
wherein the celestial mother Nut is presented in the form of a 
woman into whose open mouth a dead sun,representative image of 
Osisis, is about to enter. A preliminary act to his divenization 
it is the sun’s second birth which is accomplished by assimilation 
into the divine body of the goddess. A process of transubstan- 
tiation, it may be equally figured by the Maut vulture as the 
habit of the species is to devour and assimilate dead bodies. | It 
appears to be always necessary in illustrations used in the Egyp- 
tian scheme of resurrection to give two examples and these two 
are on diverse planes, the one a discrete degree so to speak above 
the other, the one celestial and the other terrestrial. Assimilation 
by Nut and an absorption of Ra are means to one end in the res- 
urrection scheme. Osiris’ assimilation by the celestial mother 
restored his radiance, and he became a god of light, his face 
no longer was “like that of an old man.” Radiation is accepted 
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as proof of renewed life, that is a radiation that included power 
to impart life. As it was assumed that the sun’s energy was 
creative so likewise it was assumed that Osiris, assimilated by 
Nut, the stellar body of the heavens, become a creator or gener- 
ator: “His body was full of light,” therefore he was a life-giving 
spirit—[pneuma ]. 

Nut was a dual and sister of shade, while a consort of the 
earth. Shadeis Maut, and was the great mother, to use the Indian 
term for divine motherhood, and her alliance with divinity con- 
stituted her the mother of all being. She was at once the mother 
of Pa [Being] and of Osiris, [ Being that has existed] also of his 
son Horus, [coming into Being] for each of these possesses the 
the dual nature, implied by the alliances of Nut and Seb,and Ra 
and Maut. As Maut was the mother of all Being the emblem 
descriptive of her attitude is of peculiar importance. This em- 
blem, as has been said, is a vulture, and its appropriateness is 
disclosed, as has been implied in the manner of the Osirian birth 
in Nut; for since assimilation of the dead sun by the celestial 
mother was a means of divinization of its substances, assimilation 
ot dead. bodies by the Maut vulture should equally represent their 
transubstantiation ! 

Maut is explained to be the “cloud embodying the heavens.” 
‘the cloud isthe humid envelope ot the sun’s radiance that so 
tempered and provided a vehicle, becomes the embryo of life, 
Nutand Maut are dual, both are resurrection mothers, and Nut 
devouring the dead sun,and the Maut vulture devouring the natur- 
al body of the dead, figure the process of resurrection and sublima- 
ation ofboth soul and body. It is necessary to remember that 
the soul is a form of substance, as is the body, a substance that re- 
quires revitalization as does the spent solar flame whose body 
characterizing Osiris “has the face ofan old man.” To renew or 
recreate is the province of assimilative functions. 

VIII. Egyptian scripture emphasizes the endlessness of life. 
There is no haste, all is calm steadfastness. Both the sculptures 
on the tombs of Egypt and the temples are expressive of an am- 
plitude oftime while the statues of Eyypt’s kings protest against 
modern activity. The sunrises today as yesterday and there is no 
change, why this running toand fro? This patient calm isa trait 
of the vulture, its movements are expressive of tranquility. Ais it 
wheels in the blue depths its perfect equilibrium and poise express 
an energy that is self-sustained and tireless. |Engulfed in that 
eternal abyss wherein dwelt Egypt’s cycle of gods, to reappear, 
descending as ascending without precipitation, what bird’s flight 
more expressive of the eternal round of existence governed by 
those unhastening epochs that mark a limitless series of metem 
psychosis and transubstantiation ? 

A wing isa thing of poise, of tranquility, and of shelter, it is an 
exponent of that protective instinct common to motherhood that 
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is recognized in allages. To show that the lreadth of the wing 
distinguishing the vulture was in itself a symbol its wings were 
often pictured extended to their full length asin the case of the 
representation of the Maut vultures on the ceiling of the temples. 
But perhaps the most interesting example of the use of this sym- 
bol is that where Tefunt—impersonation of Impulse, is wrapped 
fold on fold by these mighty wings. Impulse antedating action 

s mysterious and hidden and therefore the goddess is enfolded 
by the wings that in the case of presentment of Isis are affixed 
spreading from the shoulders. Resurrection Mothers each, their 
separate activity in the scheme of the recreation of Osiris is thus 
discriminated, in the one case immortal birth has its impetus, in 
the other that impetus has taken effect. In our simple modern 
expression the history of a plant illustrates more plainly the sub- 
ject treated by means of these diverse applications of the wings 
of the Maut vulture, for although the impulse to life in the em- 
bryo is secret, its manifestation in the growth of seed and plant is 
open and intelligible. However if followed with care, the illus- 
tration of Egyptian selection developes close consideration of 
the subject treated, in particular is recognized a silent power in 
the universe, in the Via Lactia and in all “ emanations” from 
the “hidden” Ra of which the vulture* with its wide embracing 
wings is atype. The bird when fathoms deep in the place cf 
the vibrating zenith seems fixed and still, so suggesting the 
‘“Motionless Heart” in the “Peace of Amenti” favorite figurative 
expression in the Book of the Dead, when describing divinization 
and oneness with Ra, and descending it is observant of all that 
befalls beneath, while as it wheels its faculties are keenly alive, 
the steadiness of its movements lending a certainty of vision as 
area upon area of plain and valley disclose their secrets which to 
the vulture is a tale of life and death. Protector of life by rob- 
bery of death,this dark pinioned emissary of the god of Egypt is 
followed by its own genii,their eager beaks suggestive of their 
office,as together, discovering their prey they drop to earth. 
There is no resistance and there is no strife with the dead; cover- 
ed by the moving darkness of muscular wings and held by the 
savage talons the dead body disappears as if in a grave, and their 
work accomplished these Ra scavengers seek a perch whereon 
they sit with indrawn heads and lifted wings, an inscrutable sil- 
ence suggesting the unseen labors of assimilation whereby that 
which is dead becomes a means of life, the “corruptible” entering 
the living tissues and furnishing strength to energies as necessary 
to the preservation of life as the air and sunshine. And during 
the process the effluvia from the vulture’s body suggests the 
charnel house, and the great dark eyes, if opened suddenly upon 
an intruder within the privacy of its rest, possess the gloom of 
the shadows of the tomb. 


The great condor of the Andes, sacred to the Aztecs is claimed to rise 20,000 feet. 
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AN ARCHAIC EXHIBITION. 


BY WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW, SC. D. 


Professor Petrie and his colleagues have placed on exhibi- 
tion at University College in London, an exceedingly valuable 
collection of relics of Ancient Egypt. Some of the objects 
will be sent to American Museums. They represent two sites 
upon which excavations were made last winter and spring, 
Hierakonpolis and Denderah, the former some thirty miles 
south, the latter about thirty miles north of Thebes, where the 
modern Luxor is located. I can specify but afew cf the relics 
named in the catalogue of 20 pp. sent me by Dr. Petrie. 

The chief discoveries at Kom-el-Ahmar, the site of Hiera- 
konpolis, whose ancient name was Nekhen, were made on the 
site of an ancient temple. Hence the relics are of unique val- 
ue; for the remains of the primitive kings hitherto found, cer- 
tainly for many years, have been sepulchral. Prof. Petrie con- 
siders these relics to be hardly less than six thousand years old, 
and some of them to probably exceed that period. There lived 
therefore, in the valley of the Nile a people who had attained 
high artistic skill and could turn out high-class work previous 
to the pyramid era. 

This appears by a short study of the collection. For ex- 
ample among the finds 

“Are two mace-heads of limestone, the smaller perfect, jhe larger un- 
fortunately broken. Both are ornamented with carvings in relief, well and 
clearly executed. The former represents a King, Nar-Mer, seated under 
a canopy at the top of a long flight of steps. Behind him is the High 
Priest, whose name is also inscribed, and the Royal servant—together with 
different kinds of cattle and symbols denoting their number—a schedule 
of either the King’s property or his spoils. On the larger mace he is rep- 
resented as superintending irrigation works-——he holds in his hand a hoe, 
people are busy among thestreams. Perhaps his majesty is going in State 
to lay the first stone or turn the first sod in some scheme for canalisation 
or reclamation.” 


Evolution is illustrated by a series of objects in slate. 


“They begin as plainly-fashioned slabs, sometimes rudely imitating an 
animal in outline, with a slight hollow in the middle. These were used in 
the preparation of pigments, often for personal adornment. Then they 
were made larger and adapted to other purposes. They were sculptured 
in low relief and converted into records. One, the general design of which 
brings to mind some old Indian work, bears figures of wild creatures. The 
most interesting of all, however, remains behind in Egypt, and is repre- 
sented only by acast. Here King Nar.Mer again appears. On one side 
he is walking in State, and is attended by four men bearing the standards 
of their nomes. These men, it is worth notice, represent different types, 
and wear their hair in different fashions, showing that the population at 
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that early date contained diverse elements. On the other side he is en- 
gaged in tne pastime of knocking his captive enemies on the head witha 
mace. Apparently his Lord High Executioner completed the work, and 
made all sure by decapitating the victims ; for ten corpses lie near, each 
with the head placed between the legs.” 


A curious thing is a block of stone which once supported 
the pivot of a door. It is carved into 


“The shape of a captive, with hands bound behind his back, seemingly 
crushed down by the weight, and playing the part of gryphon or other 
“fearsome” beasts in Romanesque portals. This illustrates a passage in 
the Book of the Dead, which says that the wicked shall be crushed under 
the doors of Hades. I glance in passing at an extraordinary collection of 
small carved objects in ivory, which were buried in one mass, about seven 
feet long and two wide and deep, including a figure of men, women and 
animals. Besides these are various statuettes, often well executed, pottery 
not generally so good, numerous figures—votive offerings—in tlie same 
material, jars of alabaster, sometimes very graceful, and in stone. The 
most remarkable is a fine vase, quite half a yard in diameter, beautifully 
worked in a handsome diorite or syenite, one of those rather rare varieties 
where the hornblende assumes a lancet-like outline. The rock is a tough 
one, and would not be easily wrought even at the present day. Yet it cond 
be executed in the Valley of the Nile full six thousand years ago ! 


“The figures from the main find,” as Prof. Petrie calls them, 
are nearly all in green glazed ware, showing that the system of 
modelling in sand body, and glazing over, was fully developed 
in the earliest dynasties. _ Monkeys are abundant ; there are 
also the pig, calf, oryx, dog, pelican, hawk, scorpion and a fish. 
Two human figures are a bound captive and adwarf. The 
dwarf is of a Ptah-Sokar type, and illustrates how the Egyp- 
tians venerated monstrosities as due to some superhuman cause. 
This glazed ware is also seen in model vases and jars, and a 
small tile, like that in the pyramid at Sacquara,-proves the early 
date of such faience decoration. 

The bulk of the relics from Denderah* range from the sixth 
to the seventh dynasty. Among them is a large series of scul- 
ptured tablets, some deeply engraved, but most of them in re- 
lief, which were used as panels 


“For the adornment of tombs. These, in one case, are practically 
complete. Another tomb yielded a set of bronze instruments used in the 
funeral ceremonies, statuettes, jars cf pottery and of alabaster, beads and 
miscellaneous ornaments. Two quaint figures, representing mourners, are 
worth notice ; they have been made on the wheel as earthenware jars, and 
these have been slightly moulded into shape, the face and arms being ad- 
ded in each case, One is weeping, and the tears seem to need the help of 
the knuckles; the other is tearing the hair. A delicately-wrought dish for 
the toilette table, made out of hard diorite in the shape of a river mussel, 
could not be surpassed by any workmen of the present day, and some other 
bowls in a similar material are worth notice. Two sitting figures, well exe- 
cuted, represent a king and queen, whose names indicate that they prob- 
ably belong to the Twelfth Dynasty. Nor must I forget a small, but very 
interesting object. It is nothing less than a homely bone button, about as 
big as is now worn on a coat, with carving on the face. Prof. Petrie has 
seen several such from time to time, and takes this to represent a couple 





*See Dr. Winslow’s article on Prof. Petrie’s discoveries at Denderah in the ANTIQUARIAN for 
July-August. 
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of monkeys—for these buttons exhibit a degeneration in the process of 
copying similar to that which is found on Gaulish coins that started from a 
Greek model.” 


Contrast these two inventories—the simple inscription on 
a stele, that Nekhtu and his wife Hepu, had—serfs 31, oxen 33, 
asses 13, goats 100, 4 boats of one form and 5 of another, with 
the personal possessions of Nar-Mer, on the limestone mace 
from Hierakonpolis. The inventory runs: Oxen, 400,000; goats, 
1,422,000; captives, 120,000; followed by an enclosure for wild 
animals, which seems to include the number 120,000. 

Prof. Petrie well says of a portion of his collection that 
“these monuments of the civil life are of unique value for the 
civilization of the earliest dynasties.” The collections, as a 
whole, are fully up to the Petrie standard. 











——— <a 


From Harper's Magazine. Copyright, 1848, by Harper & Brothers. 





MAP MAKING IN THE EARLY UNIVERSITIES. 


The cut, kindly loaned by Harper Bros, was used in Harper's Mag- 
azine for May to illustrate an article on Universities in the Middle 
Ages. It will be noticed that the making of maps and the study of globes, 
and the compass, and of navigation, were specialties at that time. These 
studies had a great effect upon and doubtless led to the voyages which 
were taken first by the Zeno Brothers to Iceland, afterwards by Colum- 
bus, Americus Vespucius, by John and Sebastian Cabot, Verrazano and 
others to the different parts of America. The cut is suggestive of close 
connection between university studies and the more difficult tasks re- 
quired of men in practical life. There were no polytechnic schools, but 
along with the writing of missals there was map making and the study of 
the classics, mathematics, and physics, including astronomy, geography, 
trigonometry, &c. These were the studies between 1250 and 1492. 








THE MAORI VIEW OF THE SOUL. 
BY ELSDON BEST. 


A strange people were the Maoris, and an ancient beyond 
computation. With all their wondrous ceremonies, customs and 
traditions, so strongly suggestive of an Asiatic origin, why is 
there no trace of sun worship among them? Why did theylook 
upon that useful orb but as a creature to be belaboured with clubs 
and picketed with a lariat, lest it run the day too swiftly? Yet 
the wondrous fire ceremony was performeJ by them, and yet sur- 
vives among the lotus eaters of the many isled sea. Traces of 
the Phallic cult, most ancient of human faiths, are here preserved ; 
their birth and death rites were of unknown antiquity in the 
misty days of Sargon I. and the Fish God of the wonderful val- 
ley. An old, old people—their work is nigh completed in the 
World of Light; the axe with which they blazed the way across 
halfa world, falls from nerveless hands; the light borne by the 
great western Heke flashes out across their neolithic trail and 
the Children of Maui retreat before it intoths gloom-laden forest 
of Tane. 

The knowledge yet in the possession of the old men here is 
interesting in the extreme,, and would be eagerly welcomed by 
anthropologists of all nations. One subject has specially claimed 
my attention, namely, that of the different spirits or essences of 
man. These bear a great resemblance to the beliefs of Eastern 
nations, and as far west at least as Egypt. The wairua is the 
spirit of man which lives after death, when it leaves the body and 
descends to Hades. . It is the watrua also which leaves the body 
during sleep, and goes roaming forth, sometimes descending to 
Hades, but returning to its habitation, the body, when the sleeper 
awakes. Such is the Maori explanation of dreams. If a sleeper 
is awakened suddenly. the body starts, that is oho mauri— 


THE CONVULSIVE EFFORT OF THE BREATH OF LIFE 


to retain its hold on the body; it is the wairua returning to the 
body—it is back in an instant. It is wrong to wake a person 
suddenly ; at such a time he would say, “ Etama/ Ka oho mauri 
ahau t a Koe,’—you caused the Breath of Life to leap within me. 
The watrua is the source of moral ideas, it prompts a man to 
good or evil deeds—nanr Katoa ana Korero—all such prompt- 
ings proceed from it. 

Again, the 4au is the essence of man, the ahua or invisible 
likeness of his being and physical life. In one sense a photo- 
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graph is the hau or ahau of a person, but the true ‘az is an es- 
sence and not visible to mortal eyes, The ‘au ceases tod exist at 
the death of the body, and, unlike the wazrua, it cannot leave the 
body... If the Zaz of a person is taken (by sorcery) the body dies 
at once. 

In ancient Egypt we find that the accepied belief was that 
man consisted of three parts—the body, or ordinary living man; 
the Xa, or double, which was a sort of shadowy self, which came 
out of the body and returned to it as in dreams; and the soul, 
a still more subtle esseace, which at death went to the gods, was 
judged by Osiris, and either rewarded for its merits or punished 
for its sins. Here the Ka resembles, so far, the Maori Wairua, 
but differs from it in the fact of not leaving the body at death, 
but continuing to abide therein for all time, save for an occasion1l 
jaunt outside to take the air and partake of shadowy food, but 
incapable of existing without a physical basis in the old body or 
some likeness of it. Even the soul oecasionally came to vis < 
its former abode. Hence the agile tourist has pyramids to gaz> 
upon at this day and the cheerful mummy lurketh in our mu- 
seums. In Maori-land, in certain ceremonies, the man fed his 
own au and the singular rite known as Aumanga Kai or feed- 
ing the atua (spirit) by its waka or medium, is one of the most 
interesting things I have met with, but all too long to relate 
here. ; 


The lands or home of a tribe are also endowed with the hau 
or mauri, meaning a protecting power over the tribal lands. The 
hau which protects the home from the machinations of sorcery 
is termed Ahurewa, and is a form of tuahu, an emblem erected 
in the sacred place of the settlement. The mauri of a forest, 
which protect the birds thereof, are of two kinds, the Kira and 
Rau huka. They are useful in attracting birds from the lands 
of other tribes. 


In Clodd’s “ Story of Primitive Man,” we read: ‘‘ The bar- 
baric mind, with its belief in spirits dwelling in lifeless things, 
in big stones as the parents of little stones, and so forth, seems 
to reach a higher plane when it conceives of a life shared in 
common by man and animal and plant, and thereupon frames 
its myths—real enough to itself—of human descent from trees 
and animals, rather than from stones.” Now the Maori has 
not followed this line of thought, which leads to totemism; but 
on the other hand he has evolved the brilliant idea that trees 
had a common origin, and are descended from common ances- 
tors with himself, that is, from Tane and his numerous wives. 
“It was Tane who went forth in search of woman; he found 
Hine-tu-maunga, and their off-spring was Parawhenuamea— 
hence the great waters. He found Hinewaoriki ; their issue 
was the Kahika [white pine] and Matai [black pine]. He 
found Momuhanga; their issue was the totara. He found 
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Tukapua; their issue was the Tawai (fagus). He found Man- 
gonui; their issue was the Tawa, also the Hinau. He found 
Te Pu-whakahara; the issue of their union was the Maire. He 
found Rere-noa; their issue was the Rata; He found Ruru-tangi- 
-akau; their issue was the Ake. He found Punga; their issue 
was the Kotukutuku, also the Konini, besides birds and all small 
things (insects, &c.) He found Tutoro whenua; their issue was 
the Aruhe (fern root). Then it was that Tane found Kurawaka, 
the grand-daughter of Tiki, or she was brought to Tane by 
Roiho and Roake. From this union came Hineahuone, from 
whom we, the Maori people, are descended.” 

A similar account of the origin of many trees and birds is to 
be found in White’s Ancient History of the Maori, vol. 1, p. 127. 
These matua. given by Pio and Tuhoe, were demi-gods of very 
ancient times, and appear to have been each the tutelary genius 
of the tree, shrub, bird, or what not, to which they are said to 
have given birth in the misty days of the long ago, when man 
was young upon the earth. It is probable that such myths as 
these have come down from the ancient people of the land, and 
have not been evolved since the historic migration. 

Here it will be seen that trees, fern root, the kumara, shrubs, 
&c., and the genus homo are descended from a common source, 
but that the genealogical lines separated in the days of the demi- 
gods. 

This is a custom which resembles the American Taboo, called 
by the Maoris “Rahui.” It is designed to protect property, 
crops, fish, &c., from thieves or from being tampered with, and 
is somewhat similar to the Mauri, but would appear to have been 
mostly used for special occasions. To prevert a stream from 
being fished out of season the priest would protect them by a 
rahui, the mainstay of which was a sacred fire kindled by friction 
and over which sundry karakia of an alarming nature were re- 
peated. Should this rahui be broken by any person, he will be 
afflicted by divers disorders of a discomposing nature, and on 
going to the priest for something to alleviate his misery, that 
priest, far-seeing and all-knowing, after the manner of his kind, 
will say, ‘“‘He ahi to mate,”—you have disregarded the sacred 
fire, i.e., the Rahui. 




















THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AND WORKS OF THE CLIFF 
DWELLERS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


Much has been written concerning the religious customs of 
the Pueblos, and several persons have made these their special 
study and have brought out some very interesting facts.* 

The information which we have secured from these various 
sources shows that the Pueblos were exceedingly religious and 
that their architecture, art, domestic life, social state and tribal 
organization were very much influenced by the religious notions 
which they inherited from their ancestors. Some of these no- 
tions and customs may have been introduced after the time of 
the discovery, yet the supposition is that they were practiced 
by the Cliff-dwellers and Pueblos, who were the same people ; 
and the information which we have received from them will 
apply equally to the unknown people. Let us then give atten- 
tion to the facts brought out : 

We may say that the American explorers have learned, during 
the last ten or fifteen years, more about the religious customs 
of the peoplé than the Spanish missionaries did in three hun- 
dred years. The early Spanish explorers, to be sure, noticed 
some of the “ peculiar structures, to which they gave the name 
of estufas or hot-rooms,” which were the religious houses and 
places of assembly, and wrote of them as existing in every vil- 
lage or pueblo which they visited. They wrote also of the 
peculiar custom of hailing the sun every morning at its rising, 
a custom which is still present and which they call preaching ; 
the following is the description given by Castaneda : 

“ They do not have chiefs, but are ruled by a council of the oldest men; 
they have priests who preach to them, whom they call papas ; these are the 
elders. They goup to the highest roof in the village and preach tothe village 
from there, like public criers, in the morning when the sun is rising—the 
whole village being silent and sitting in the galleries to listen. The estufas 
belong to the whole village. It is a sacrilege for the women to go into 
the estufas to sleep. They burn their dead, and throw the implements used 
by them in their work into the fire with their bodies. The young men live 
in the estufas, which are in the yards of the village ; they (the estufas) are 





* (Among these explorers are the following: Mr. F.H. Cushing, Mr J. Walker Fewkes, 
Dr. Washington Matthews, Mr. A. M. Stephen, Mr. Jas. A. Stevenson, Mrs. Matilda C. Steven- 
son, Major W.J. Powell. All of these persons have been permittted to witness the secret rites 
and sacred ceremonies which are still practiced by the different Pueblo tribes.) 

r: F. H. Cushing was initiated into one of the secret orders of the Zunis and was baptized 
by one of the Zuni chiefs in the waters of the Atlantic Ocean, while on an eastern tour with these 
chiefs: Dr. Washington Matthews was permitted to witness the sand-paintings of the Navajos 
and learn from these their peculiar notions as to the nature powers, and the superstition as to the 
efficacy of prayer and sand paintings combined in healing the sick and expelling the 
evil spirit ofdisease. Mr. J. Walter Fewkes has made a special study of the religious dances, 
dramas and symbols of the Tusayans. Mrs. Matilda C. Stevenson has made a study of the my- 
thology of the Sias, a tribe living near the Rio Grande.) The reports of the Ethnological Bureau 
contain these descriptions, with many plates and illustrations. 
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underground, square or round, with pine pillars; some were. seen with 
twelve pillars, and with four in the center as large as two men could stretch 
around. The floor was made of large, smooth stones like the baths of Eu- 
rope. They havea hearth made like the binnacle* or compass-box of a 
ship, in which they burn a handful of thyme to keep off the heat, and they 
can stay in there just as in a bath. The top wasona level with the gronnd. 
The houses belonged to the women, the estufas to the men.” 


I, Various stories have arisen in ref- 
erence to the religious customs. One 
is that the eternal fire was kept alive 
by the priests who never left the estufa, 
and the superstition was that if the fire 
went out the life of the people would 
become extinct. Another is that Mon- 
tezuma, the great chief, had predicted 
the coming of the white men, and 
that when they came the customs 
would be changed. This story was 
connected with the figure of the tree, 
which was found inscribed on the 
rock near a sacred spring, but seemed 
to be planted with branches down- 
ward; the prediction was that thie 
symbolized the condition of the peo- 
ple after the whites should arrive. MONTEZUMA. 

This story is similar to the one which is so common among 
all the American tribes, uncivilized and civilized, and which 
recounts the exploits of a person who is represented as actually 
having lived among the people but was a sort of Culture hero, 
a Shaman or Medicine Man, and at the same time a Divinity 
similar to the Messiah of the whites. The tradition is 
that his name is “‘ Poseyemo,”—“ Moisture from Heaven.” He 
was a poor boy, but was chosen chief, and soon began to aston- 
ish the people with prodigies. His fame spread and he exer- 
cised a power over many of the Pueblos, very much as the char- 
acter called “Pope” did during the rebellion against the Span- 
iards, in 1780, and as Tecumseh and the prophet did in later 
times. Mr. Cushing identifies him with the Poshamka of the 
Zunis, who is supposed to have appeared in human form poorly 
clad, and therefore rejected by men, but who taught the ances- 
tors of the Zunis, Taos, Oraibi, and Coconimo Indians, their 
agriculture and other arts, their system of worship by plumed 
sticks, organized their secret societies, and then myste- 
riously disappeared towards his home in “the mist enveloped 
city.” He is called by the Queres, “ Our Father from the East, 
that cometh together with the sun.” He is still the auditor of 











* The binnacle or box ofa compass: This refers probably to the circular shape of the fire- 
place or hearth. See translation of Castaneda’s narrative by Winship—14th annual report Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, p. 522. 
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prayers, the invisible ruler of the spiritual or “unseen city,” 
the ‘Finisher of our lives.” The folk lore connected with him 
embodies considerable ancient history of the tribes, especially 
of the Tehuas on the Rio Grande. 

Another story is the one which 
was told to J. W. Gregg. It is that 
a gigantic snake was kept in the 
estufa and was fed with human vic- 
tims. This story probably came 
from the custom, which is still in 
vogue among the Zunis, and which 
also may have prevailed among all 
the tribes, of keeping a snake effigy 
in some of the estufas as a symbol 
of the rain-god. There was alsoa 
story told to Gen. Simpson about 
the deluge which swept the valley 
of the Zunis, and threatened to en- 
gulf the village itself, which was 
then on the summit of the mesa; 
but the people were directed to let 2% 
down a youth and a maiden from @ 
the summit ot the cliffs as a sacrifice 
to the spirit of the water ; when they 
reached the water the flood sub- 
sided, but left a mark high up in the 
side of the cliff which may be seen TRANSFORMED YOUTHS. 
to this day. The youth and maiden were transformed into 
stones, and the images of them are still pointed out on the 
summit of the cliff near by. 

These stories give us hints as to the superstitions which 
formerly prevailed; they however very poorly represent the 
religious systems of the Cliff Dwellers or Pueblos. 

The story of creation is, however, more instructive. This is 
found among all the Pueblo tribes, including those on the Rio 
Grande and on the Gila, and the Zunis and Moquis and others. 
It prevails among the so-called wild tribes, the Navajos and 
the Pimas, and even the Apaches. It will be well to follow up 
this story as told by these different tribes, and see how much 
there was in common between them and yet how many things 
were different. The contrast is due to the ethnic affinities and 
training of the tribe, and especially to the coloring which was 
drawn from the scenery, but the resemblance shows that the 
story was transmitted from tribe to tribe. 

The following is the Navajo version as told by Dr. W. 
Matthews : 





“Our fathers dwelt in four worlds before this. In the first it was 
dark and small ; in the second they found the sun and moon and different 
colors—south, blue light ; west, yellow light ; in the north, white light ; in 
the east. darkness. In the third world they found a land bounded like 
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their present home, by four mountains—San Mateo, Salt Lake, San Fran- 
cisco and San Juan. The flood came and took soil from all the four moun- 
tains and placed it on the mountain of the north, which began to grow 
higher and higer, and the people climbed upwards to escape the flood, the 
water following them. They planted on the summit a great reed, and 
through this they escaped. In the fourth world they found the mountains 
and seas the same as in_the third world, but a great river ran through the 
center ; on this they settled. When they cametotne fifth world they found 
a great lake, and on the lake four swans—a black swan in the east and a 
blue swan in the south. Still they were in trouble for they could not reach 
dry land ; they prayed to him of the darkness in the east ; he with his horn 
cut through the cliffs and he made a canon through which the waters flowed 
away. The land was still soft and muddy; they prayed to the four winds 
which came and blew a gale, and the ground became dry so they could 
walk on it. The sun and moon went into the heavens—one began to shine 
in the day. and the other in the night.” 


Another story involves the creation of the light and rising 
of the sun: 


“ The light was made from a white shell and a greater light from the 
turquoise. Eagle plumes were placed upon the turquoise and the shell, 
and a crystal was held over them and the plumes were lighted into a blaze. 
On the surface there were twelve men living at each of the cardinal points, 
and two rainbows crossing one another made the canopy of the heavens. 
The heads and feet of the rainbow almost touched the men’s heads. The 
first task was to raise the sun in the sky, for it was too near; it burned the 
vegetation and scorched the people.. They made the attempt, but the sun 
tipped. At last they called upon the twelve men at the cardinal points and 
said, ‘Let us stretch the world.’ The men blew and stretched the world 
and lifted the sun and saw it rise beautifully, and then went back and be- 
came “the holders of the heavens.”* 


Among the Navajos the story was symbolized by the Kiva, 
which was always in thé shape of a hemispherical hut which 
had the humanized rainbow painted upon its surface—the feet 
upon one side and the head upon the other—the doorway being 
made up of different colored skins, white representing the day- 
light, the blue the dawn. 

The Zuni tradition is interesting. It is as follows: 


“The people were led up from the lower world by two war-gods- 
Ahaihta and Maasewe, twin brothers, sons of the sun—who were sent by 
the sun to bring the people to his presence. These gods occupy important 
positions in Zuni mythology. 

‘Another story is that a brother and sister dwelt together on a moun- 
tain, but were transformed—the youth into a hideous looking creature, the 
maiden into a being with snow white hair. The youth descended the moun- 
tain. swept his foot in the sands of the plain, immediately a river flowed 
and a lake appeared ; in the depths of this lake a group of houses, and in 
the center of the group an assembly house or a Kiva, provided with many 
windows.{ This lake contains the waters of everlasting happiness and the 
village is the final abode of the blessed, and the passageway to it is through 
the mountains.” 





* Thisexpression reminds us of the Scandinavian myth of the dwarfs who hold up the 
heauens. 

t The first of the Zuni to cross this river were the bear gens, the corn gens, and the sand hill 
crane gens. 
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II. Amore reliable source of information is that which is fur- 
nished by the secret societies which various American explorers 
have been permitted to join, but from which the Spaniards were 
excluded. These societies probably have survived from pre- 
historic times, and perpetuate the myths then prevalent. Each 
of these different societies has its own lodge or estufa ; thir- 
teen among the Zunis; eight among the Sias; seven among 
the Tusayans. They are named after animals, such as snakes, 
ants, birds; beasts of prey, such as bears, cougars, wolves; 
and are subdivided into bands, which were represented as car- 
dinal points which held esoteric relations with the cloud peo- 
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EMBLEMS OF THE MAMRAU SOCIETY. 


In the screen of the Walpi we find the same symbols of the rain clouds, the sky arches the 
lightning, serpents, and sunemblenis, corn maids. ‘These symbols of widely different societies 
refer to to the ferti ization, growth and maturity of corn, and the effect of the rain clouds and the 
nature powers. There are representations of “ supernaturals, ” male and female culture hero 
and the corn maid. 
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ple, also with the sun and moon, with the earth and the ele- 
ments. The members had their bodies marked with emblems 
which represented these various objects, such as crescents, 
stepped figures, spots, circles, etc. They have their altars and 
sand paintings, their theurgic rites, their medicine ceremonials 
and rain ceremonials, and their mythologies, which are very 
carefully guarded.* 

These ceremonies consist in the use either of live serpents or 
of serpent effigies, in connection with rain symbols, and various 
personages who are tricked out in strange costumes and para- 
phernalia, and were generally celebrated in theestufas. It was 
at the initiation of the children into the clan that the most 
impressive ceremonies were observed: At this time the priests 
carried the snake effigy from the springs of water up to the 
pueblos and deposited it in one of the estufas, to be kept over 
night; inthe morning it was carried by certain persons who 
represented the cloud divinities and supernatural beings, with 
great ceremony and was held over the opening in the roof of 
the kivas, and water poured through it into the vessels which 
were held by other priests, as they stood on the floor of the 
kiva below, and distributed it to the children at the time of 
their initiation. This water was in a measure sacred, and was 
regarded as the water of life, for it was snpposed to come from 
the clouds, and through the mouth of the cloud divinity. It 
was through this same snake effigy that all the seeds which 
were to be planted, and were to furnish food for the people, 
were poured into the baskets which were held by the priests as 
they stood below the opening in the roof of the kiva. These 
seeds were also carried to the children as they sat upon the 
ledges, beside their grandparents or the elders of the tribe, 
and were considered as signs of the favor of the cloud divinity. 
Surrounded as they were by the fetiches or animal effigies, 
which symbolized the divinities of the sky or the gods of the 
celestial spaces, the children, from the earliest age, learned to 
look at the powers of nature as emblems of divinity and full 
of the supernatural beings. They were taught that the: breath 
which came to them from the prayer plume, as they sat in the 
sacred place. was the very breath of the divinity, and they must 
breathe this in ifthey are to be received or have entrance into the 
beautiful city, or pueblo, beneath the water of the sacred lake.t 

Captain Bourke speaks of the Apache medicine shirt as 





* (These societies have been described at great length by by J. Walter Fewkes and Mrs. M- 
C. Stevenson, Dr. W. Matthews, F. H. Cushing, and others. he Dakotas have secret societies 
which are religious in character and are distinguished by the name of animals; they also have 
their lodges, but they are constructed of poles covered with skins, or with sods above the surface, 
while those of the Zunis, Moquis, and other Pueblo tribes, are constructed of stone or are exca- 
vated out of the rocks. It seems probable that there were societies similar to these among the 
cliff-dwellers, as their rock- shelters, shrines, rock inscriptions and estufas seem to embody the 
same myths which are dramatized in the ceremonies by ths living tribes.) 


+t This ceremony has been described by J. Walter Fewkes at great length, as existing among 
the Tusayans. XV. Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, p. 253. Also by Mrs. Steuenson, as 
common among the Sias. 
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containing figures of serpents which show that there was a sim- 
ilar superstition about the serpent among this wild tribe, though 
there was no record of such a ceremony or even of any kiva or 
estufa resembling those common among the Pueblos. This 
will show that whatever may be said about-the Navajos, the 
Apaches belonged to a different tribe and stock from the cliff- 
dwellers, and were probably their enemies from time immemo- 
rial. 

The snake dance was another religious ceremony which was 
observed in connection with many of the secret societies. This 
was a ceremony whieh symbolized the religious beliefs of the 
natives. The snake wes supposed to be the symbol of the rain- 
god, so the live snakes had a supernatural power and a peculiar 
charm in bringing rain in’ its season. There were many other 
ceremonies celebrated by the Tusayans, Zunis, Seris and Nav- 
ajos, all of them under the charge of the secret societies and at 
certain fixed seasons of the year. These ceremonies were also 
practiced by the cliff-dwellers. There were, to be sure, not the 
same conveniences for observing them, for the houses were high 
up on the cliffs, yet it is not unlikely that processions were led 
out from the cliffs an down the ledges, along the valleys to the 
various shrines where snakes and other animals .are still to be 
seen inscribed upon the rocks. Mr.C. F. Lummis has described 
a race at Acoma in which the runners followed one another along 
the front of the pueblo, which stretched for a thousand feet in 
length, and then down the steep pathway. Mr. Fewkes has de- 
scribed a ceremony called the flute dance, and ancther called the 
antelope dance, both of which were out-of-doors and had to do 
with the seasons and the operations of nature. 

Mr. James Stevenson speaks of the Medicine Lodges or 
Sweat-houses of the Navajos; they are placed above the ground 
and are mere lodges, but the sand paintings which are wrought in 
their ceremonies are very instructive and suggestive. The lodges 
differ much from the estufas and symbols of the Tusayans 
and they suggest an entirely different form of religion and a 
separate source of religious development. 

III. The estufas, or kivas, are very instructive in reference 
to the religion of the Cliff-dwellers. It has been claimed by some 
that the kivas, or estufas of the Cliff-dwellers were the earliest 
buildings of the Pueblos, and that they perpetuate the form of 
hut or house in which the Cliff-dwellers lived before they adopted 
the pueblo style of architecture. As the villages grew and be- 
came compacted into great villages or Grand Houses, the estufas 
changed theig shape and came to assume the square or oblong 
shape. similar to that of the Pueblos They have been the ob- 
jects of curiosity with all explorers, and some parts of the estufas 
have been a great puzzle. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, as early as 1875, noticed the circular 
rooms in the midst of the cliff-dwellings, and called them 
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estufas. He gave a full description of the one on the Rio 
de-Chelly. and speaks of the box-like ledges in the wall, 
also of the narrow opening which he imagined was the entrance 
tothe estufa, though it has since proved to be an air chamber 
for ventilation. He did not connect the estutas with the rock- 
paintings or shrines, nor did he ascribe the circular form to the 
mythology which prevailed among the cliff-dwellers. 

It was reserved for the later explorers, such as Mr. F. H. 
Chapin, Mr. Nordenskjold, and Mr. Mindeleff, to discover the 
existence of the ledges and the piers, and to perceive the use of 
the opening in the wall, which was really a flue or air-chamber, 
designed to ventilate the room and carry off the smoke, rather 
than as an entrance. Mr. F, H. Cushing has given the best in- 
terpretation of the different parts of the estufa. He says that the 





ESTUFA IN ACOWITZ CANON. 


different piers which are found in the walls and which separate the 
ledges, represent the six supports of the sky, and that the whole 
estufa was built so as to be symbolic of the sky with its four cor- 
ners, and the zenith and nadir. The circular form represented 
the sky; the roof and fireplace represented the elements above 
and below; and the opening in the floor represented the place of 
beginning or “emergence.” Thus the mythology of the cliff- 
dwellers was embodied in the estufa. This mythology has been 
described by Dr. Washington Matthews: it is to the effect that 
at the earliest date the human beings were confined in a dark 
cave below the ground; but the divinities took pity upon them 
and let the light, by degrees into the cave, in answer to their 
prayer. The people then managed, by the aid of certain animals, 
to secure an opening in the roof, and by means of a reed which 
was inserted in the opening, or, according to another version, by 
means of a ladee* made from a pine tree, were able to climb up 
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from the dark cave. This occurred four times, the abode of the 
people becoming lighter and lighter as they ascended. There is 
another part of the story in which it appears that the waters of 
the deluge followed the people up through the opening in the 
cave and flooded the valley, and it was only after a long time 
that the land became dry enough for the people to cross it. The 
mythology of the Navajos and other living tribes may be used 
to explain certain parts of the estufas, but care should be taken 
lest we mingle the later myths with the earlier, and ascribe the 
white man’s traditions to the aborigines. We may say that the 
architecture of the estufas of the cliff-dwellers, with its six piers 
and its ledges, its circular place in the center where was the fire, 
its ladder which was placed over the fire; and the double open- 
ing to the roof, embodied the myth of creation as well as the su- 





ROUND HOUSE IN ACOWITZ CANYON. 


perstitions in reference to fire. It reminds us of the construction 
of the rotunda among the Muskogees of the Gulf states, in which 
the fire was kept burning while the council was being held, the 
spiral column being to them atribal symbol. It also reminds us 
of the temples of the Mayas which were placed on the summit 
of a pyramid guarded by snake effigies which seemed to descend 
from the sky and symbolized the rain-god. There is no doubt 
that the estufa, or sacred chamber, was used by the Cliff-dwellers 
to commemorate their past history as well as to remind them of 
their dependence upon the rain divinities, inasmuch as ornaments 
or painted bands have been discovered on the walls of some of 
them.* That they were places of social resort for the men is evi- 





* The piers and ledges are »lways present and constitute the chief features of the kivas of 
the Cliff-dwellers. The kivas of the tribes to the sonth, such as the Tusayan and the Zunis, do 
not seem to have retained these piers. 
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dent, from the fact that they are placed near the cliff-villages. 
They were used probably as council houses as well as for the 
meeting of the secret societies, but they were also used as a work- 
shop by the industrious and as a lounging. place by the idle. 
There are still traces of the two classes of kiva; one contains the 
sipapuh or place ot emergence, the other class has piers or ledges. 
The kiva with the sipapuh is not found among the cliff-dwellers, 
that we know of, but is found among the Zunis, Moquis or Tu- 
Sayans, and so suggests a different origin. Another interpre- 
tation of the estufa, found among the cliff-dwellings, is that the 
walls are divided into ledges and square pillars or piers, six in 
number, with design to represent the four cardinal points, 
and the zenith and nadir, as well as the four caves through which 
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the ancestors of the people came before they reached the surface 
of the earth. The piers may possibly represent the four moun- 
tains, which, according to the mythology, were recognized before 
they reached the surface and afterwards constituted the bounds 
of their habitat. Ifthis is so, it shows that the Cliff-dwellers 
and the Pueblos occupied the same general territory in pre-his- 
toric times and had the same mythology. A myth to the same 
effect prevails among the Jicarilla Apaches, a triba which is sit- 
uated far to the north, near the head waters of the Rio Grande, 
and is of diverse language and origin from the Pueblos, but was 
once located near the Pueblo village of Taos; they retain a sim- 
ilar myth about the flood. This tribe mention the four moun- 
tains—one west of the Rio Grande, one to the east, and one to 
the southwest, also the Sierra Blanca, to the southeast. He 





The cut represents the six room cliff village called by M1. Chapin the Sandal Cliff House. It 
was the place near which the Wetherills discovered the largest number of relics. 
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made also four great rivers and gave them their names—in the 
north, the Napeshti, “flint arrow river” (the Arkansas); in the 
west, the Chama. He made other rivers but he did not give 
them names and he gave the country to the Jicarillas.* The fact 
that this myth or tradition of the creation is associated by this 
tribe with the pueblo 
at Taos, explains the 
wordwhich was 
placed upon the map 
given by the Indians 
to Gen. Whipple; this 
word was Sipapu, or 
place of emergence, 
and the story was 
that from this place 
the Pueblo tribes 
originated 

It is to be noticed 
that the location of l- 
the kivas of the Cliff- CLIFF VILLAGE WITH ESTUFA AND SPRING 
dwellers generally IN A CAVE. 
are separate from 
the domestic apartments, § Sometimes they are placed on the 
summit of the mesas above the cave dwellings, and occasionally 
they were on the same ledge but at one extreme of it, though 
on the same level with the houses. In some villages the estufa 
was in the very cen- 
ter of the village; 
the entrance to the 
village was close by. 
The usual method 
was to place the 
kivas on the sides 
of the cliff withthe 
openings in the roof 
on the level with the 
ledge, so that they 
could be — entered 
CLIFF VILLAGE WITHOUT ESTUFA. from the top without 


going up to the 








apartments or going down the cliffs. 
They were often in front of the houses and thus might serve 
as quasi defenses for the villages, though there were towers 





* Anthropologist for July, 1898, p. 197. Article by James Mooney on the Jicarilla Genesis. 


§This cut represents a cluster of houses and an Estufa and some walls found ina cavein But 
ler’s Wash by Lewis W. Gunckel. The Estufa seems to be the most important part of the set- 
tlement. The other shows the d flerence between temporary retreats and permanent villages as 
the Estufa is always present in a permanent village. but rarely in a summer resort. 
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separate from the kivas which served as citadels, and oc- 
casionally rooms high up in the cliffs where the warriors 
gathered and shot arrows through the loop-holes in the walls. 
There seems to have been a division of the people into sev- 
eral classes, each of which had separate apartments; these 
were as follows: 1. The women and children were gathered 
into the square rooms, which were built compactly and clus- 
tered together on the mesas or along the ledges in the cliffs. 
The children are supposed to have occupied the area back of the 
houses, where they felt comparatively or quite secure, inasmuch 
as they were hidden from sight by the houses, and were sur- 
rounded by those who were constantly on the alert and were 
interested in their safety. The weaving and the pottery making 
and basket making fell to the young women, and the cooking 
or baking the tortillas fell to the older women. The apartments 
varied in their shape, location and character; they included the 
storehouses, or caches, which sometimes were placed in the sides 
of the cliffs, at a distance from the houses. 2. There seems to have 
been aclass of warriors or “braves” composed of the rank and file 
of the people, who were.perhaps directed by the chief or war 
captain, Some of these were placed in the towers, others in 
the loup-hole forts, and still others scattered among the differ- 
ent apartments. 3. There was also a religious class, composed 
of the priests or medicine men, who presided over the sacred 
ceremonies; the secret societies, their officers and members, 
each of which had its own lodge and its own symbolism. 4. To 
these should be added the young men and boys and the men 
who had no especial work or office. These remained in the 
kivas during the night and also spent muchtime in them dur- 
ing the day. 

The manner of constructing the kiva was also very significant, 
as each part was supposed to be sacred, and so the utmost care 
was observed, The-.whole structure, when finished, was conse- 
crated as most modern temples and churches are. There have 
been many descriptions of this, though that given by Mr. Ad. F. 
Bandelier is the most definite, which we quote: 

“ The ancient kivas of the Cliff-dwellers were generally round, had the 
fire in the middle, the entrance above the fire, but the seats were deep 
ledges or shelves, which symbolize the six spaces. The Sipapuh or opening 
has not been discovered thus far in these kivas, though the air chamber or 
passage, which is common, 1s found in nearly all. The ceremonial room 


among the Tusayans is separated from the dwelling, and is subterranean, 
but generally located at points where the depressions already existed. 





The position of the kivas, as related to the pueblos, seemed to vary in different localities 
Among the Cliff-dwellers, as Nordenskjold has shown, they are frequently placed in front or to 
one side of the dwellings. Among the ancient pueblos on the Chaco, rb were placed in the 
court and along the lines of the honses, and generally raised above the surface; among the Zunis 
they were sunk beneath the floons in the midst of the apartments ot the pueblos; among the Tu- 
sayans they were sunk beneath the surface of the rock. Mr. Bandelier says: ‘At the present 
time some of the kivas of the Zunis occupy marginal positions in the cell clusters, just asin many 
ancient examples.”’ 
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These depressions were near the margins of the mesas. The construction 
of their villages on the rocky promontories forced the Tusayan builders to 
sacrifice the traditional and customary arrangement of the kivas within the 
house inclosed courts of the pueblo, in order to obtain properly depressed 
sites. 

“In such cases the broken out recesses in the upper rocks have been 
walled up on the outside, roughly lined with masonry within, and roofed 
over in the usual manner. In manycases the depth of these rock niches 
does not project above the level of the mesa summit, and its earth-covering 
is indistinguishable from the adjoining surface except for the presence of 
the box-like proj: ction of masonry that surrounds a trap door and its ladder. 
Examples of such subterranean kivas may te seen at Walpi and elsewhere. 
Even when the kiva was placed in the village courts or close to the houses, 
naturally depressed sites were still sought in conformity to a general plan 
of ancient practice. The kivas were supposed to perpetuate the tradition 
of the creation, and the underground chambers symbolized the caves 
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FLOOR OF THE KIVA, 





through which the ancestors of the race passed on their way to the surface. 
Che native explanation is as follows: In the floor ot the typical kiva isa 
sacred cavity called Sipapu, through which comes the beneficent influence 
of the deities or powers invoked, According to the accounts of some of 
the old men, the kiva was constructed to inclose this secr:d object, and 
houses were built on every side to surround the kiva and form its outer wall, 
In earlier times, too, so the priests relate, people were more devout, and 
the houses were planned with their terraces fronting upon the court, so that 
the women and children and all the people could be close to the masked 
dancers as they issued from the kiva. The spectators filled the terraces, 
and sitting there they watched the dancers dance in the court, and the 
women sprinkled meal upon them while they listened to their songs. Other 
old men say the kiva was excavated in imitation of the original house in the 
interior of the earth, where the human family were created, and from which 
they climbed to the surface of the ground by means of aladder. The hatch- 
way is also constructed after a fixed plan. Near the center of the kivatwo 
short timbers are laid across the beams about five feet apart, leaving an 
open space of about five by seven feet in the roof or ceiling. The hatchway 
is then raised to the surface of the the ground, and over the top of it short 
timbers are placed, one end higher than the other, so as to form a slope ; 
upon these timbers stone slabs are laid for cover, leaving an open space 
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about 2x4% feet, which is the only outlet for the kiva. The reason for this 
construction of the hatchway is to give more height to the room above the 
fire, which is always placed immediately beneath the hatchway. The roof 
being finished, a floor of stone flags is laid and at one end is raised a plat- 
form some ten or twelve inches high, extending about one-third the length 
of the kiva, and terminating in an abrupt step just before coming under the 
hatchway. (See Figure.) On the edge of the platform rests a long ladder, 
which leans against the higher side of the hatchway and projects ten or 
twelve feet in the air. Upon this platform the women or visitors sit when 
admitted to witness any of the ceremonies, just as the women stand on the 
house terraces to witness a dance, and do not step into the court. In the 
main floor a shallow pit, abut a foot square, made for a fireplace, is located 
immediately under the hatchway, and is usually two to three feet from the 
edge of the second level of the floor. Across the end of the kiva on the 























OPENING TO THE KIVA, 


main floor, a ledge of masonry is built, usually about two feet high an done 
foot wide, which serves as a shelf for fetiches and other paraphernalia du- 
ring stz.ted observances. In this bench or ledge is asmall! niche or opening 
which is called the katcina house, tor the masks are placed in it when not 
used by the dancers. This is called the altar end of the house. 

In the main floor of the kiva there is a cavity about a foot deep and 
eight or ten inches across, which is usually covered with a short, thick slab 
of cottonwood, whose upper surface is level with the floor.* Through the 
middle of this short plank and immediately over the cavity, a hole of two 
or two and cne-half inches in diameter is bored. This hole is tapered, and 
is accurately fitted with a wooden plug, the top of which is flush with 
the surface of the plank. The plank and the cavity usually occupy a posi- 
tion in the main floor of the kiva. This feature is the Sipapu, the place of 
the gods, and the most sacred portion of the ceremonial chamber. Around 
this spot the fetiches are set during a festival. It typifies also the first; 





* The figures illustrate the general plan of building the roof, ceiling, walls, floors, fireplace 
seats or ledges, and the openings or place of entrance of the modern kivas. 
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world of the T.usayan genesis and the apemies through which the people 
first emerged. It is frequently spoken of at the present time.” 


“ The essential structural features of the kivas above described are re- 
markably similar, though the illustrations of types have been selected at 
random. Minor modifications are seen in the positions of many of the fea- 
tures, but a certain general relation between the various constructional re- 
quirements of the ceremonial room is found to prevail throughout all the 
villages. 


“ The consecration of the kivais also significant. When all the work is 
finished, the kiva chief prepares a “baho” and “feeds the house,” as it is 
termed ; that is, he thrusts a little meal, with piki crumbs, over one of the 
roof timbers, and in the same place inserts the end of the baho, As he does. 
this, he expresses the hope that the roof may never fall and that sickness 
and other evils may never enter the kiva. It is difficult to elicit an intelli- 
gent explanation of the theory of the baho and the prayer ceremonies in 
either kiva or house construction. The baho is a prayer token; the peti- 
tioner is not satisfied by merely speaking or singing his prayer; he must 
have some tangible thing upon which to transmitit. He regards his prayer 
as a mysterious, impalpable portion of his own substance, and hence he 
seeks to embody it in some object, which thus becomes consecrated. 


“The prayer plume, or ‘ Baho,’ consisting of four small feathers attached 
to willow twig, is inserted in the roof of the kiva in order to obtain the recog- 
nation of the powers. They are addressed to the chiefs who control the 
paths taken by the people after coming up from the interior of the earth—a 
yellow to the yellow cloud and to the west; a blue feather to the blue cloud 
and to the god of the south ; a red feather to the red cloud and tothe east ; a 
white feather to the white cloud and to the north. Two separate feathers 
are addressed—one to the zenith, the invisible space of the above, and to 
ae the god of the interior of the earth and the maker of the germs 
or 11re. 

The shape of the kivas varied with the different tribes in the 
different districts, each tribe had myths traditions and 
customs peculiar to itself. With the Cliff Dwellers the style was 
as we now see to build it, ina circular shape with ledges and 
piers. This, however, was modified and changed soas to place 
a circular roof ina solid square block of stone—the corners being 
filled in with rubble. The entrance in both of these was 
from above, through the roof. 

There is a third form found in various parts of the country 
which consists of a circular tower—sometimes built in one and 
sometimes two stories—the interior divided into a series of cells 
arranged in a circle, with a circle in the center for the fire, the 
cells uggesting that certain ceremonies unknown to us were cel- 
ebrated. A fourth way of building the kiva is the one which 
iswell known from the specimen seen on the Gila, and which 
some think was used as a temple if not as a kiva, the system of 
worship being different from any other. All of these different 
shaped kivas have been studied with the idea of tracing the line 
of development from the original rude hut to the conical stone 
estufa, and from this to the square structure, and finally to the 
two-story temple, each stage of development and each new shape 
of the temple having produced a new form of building. 

A still more fruitful line of study would be to compare these 
religious houses with the various structures found in Europe, 
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such as the open air temples, or Cromlechs, the square tombs or 
Dolmens, the circular towers and the conical treasure houses, and 
notice their correlation to the religious system in vogue, and how 
thoroughly each particular stage of progress is exhibited by them. 
We would say, however, that nowhere in the world has there 
been exactly such a religious house as the kiva is, and nowhere 
has there appeared any such form of worship or system of my- 
thology as was introduced in it. The structure. is as unique as 
the system itself, and both together serve to make the Cliff dwell- 
ers and the Pueblos, their successors, a very remarkable people, 
though no more remarkable than the mound builders on one 
side or the ancient Mexicans on the other. 
IV. Inreading the descriptions of these estufas and their 
furnishings, one needs to asso- 
S75 ciate their different parts with 
the myths which are still told 














TO-YO-A-LA-NA, THE SACRED MOUNTAIN OF THE ZUNIS. 


by the aborigines of the great plateau ; but he needs to remem- 
ber that the myths vary in their character,as muchas do the estufas 
for those which are told by the Navajoes bring one class of 
divinitics into prominence, and those told by the Zunis 
another, those by thé Apaches still another, each tribe hav- 
ing its own pantheon and as well as its own mythology. 

It will also be. noticed that while the tribes regarded the 
mountains and the lakes as the homes of their divinities, yet 
each had its own Olympus, or rather its own group of mountains 
in which the divinities were supposed to dwell—the four promi- 
nent peaks always being pointed out as constituting their 
abode. It cannot be asertained whether the Cliff Dwellers wor- 
shipped the mountain divinities, as did the Navajoes, or the 
personified divinities, such as the Zunis now worship, but they 
undoubtedly peopled the scene with beings, which were real 
to them, and which furnished even more sense of power and 
protection. 

It will be remembered that the scenes with which they 
were surrounded were very remarkable and they must have 
had a great influence over their superstitious minds. They 
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could not have climbed to their strongholds in the sides of the 
cliffs without feeling that their fields were liable to depredations. 
There must have been a sense of helplessness amid all these 
dangers. The scenery was also likely to impress them with a 
sense of awe wherever they went. All of the travelers have 
spoken of the many points, where distant views can be gained 
—filling the mind with a sense of grandeur and beauty. Others 
have spoken of the views which | 

are presented by the deep canons. 
We may judge from the myths, 
which are extant among the Nava- 
joes, what a strange effect the col- 
ors of the rocks and the sky had 
upon their minds. Those colors 
were by the Navajoes embodied in 
their sand paintings and made to 
show the drapery with which the 
mountain and sky divinities were 
clothed. The figures contained in 
the sand paintings are explained 
by the myths which, are extant 
among different tribes, such as the 
Navajoes, the Sias, Zunis and Mo- 
quis or Tusayans. Their divinities 
were very much alike intheir char- 
acter, all having sprung from an 
original pair, though their birth and 
their activities were within the re- 
gion which the tribe called its own, 

The nature powers were per- 
sonified by each of the tribes. 
The clouds, the mountains, the 
lightnings, the plants, the sun 
beams and the _ spray, all were 
represented as supernatural beings, 
who were clothed with beautiful 
colors similar to those of the sky 
and rocks and the sunlight. 
Shells, crystals and mosses were 
used to decorate the persons of A NAVAJO GOD. 
their gods—and all were repre- 
sented by their sand paintings, the myths which are still told, 
giving an explanation of the paintings. It is inter: sting to 
take these myths and compare them with one another, and 
with those told by other nations, Greeks, Scandinavians and 
Hindoos. 

There was in all a first pair, but generally two brothers are 
very prominent and serve as the chief divinities. These broth- 
ers among the Navajoes have the strange names, Hasjelti and 
Hostjoghon, They were born on the mountain where the 
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cluuds meet, from the union of the sun-god and the shell- 
woman. These were the great “Song-makers.” They gave 
songs and prayers to the mountains, and clothed the mountains 
with the colors and clouds which they now bear. They float 
on the sun-beams which are arranged into a raft in the form of 
a cross and which has the different colors of the rainbow, but 
edged with the foam of the ocean. They visited the different 
mountains: first, they visited Henry Mountain in Utah, and 
gave to it songs and prayers, and gave to it the color it bears. 
They next went to Sierra.Blanca in Colorado, and gave 
it songs and _ prayer 
and a clothing of white, 
with two eagle plumes. 
From here they went to 
San Mateo (Mt. Taylor) 
Sy ; and gave it songs and 

A , : \)\ prayers, and dressed it in 

Gy turquoise. (This is the 


a We 
& urn» | a color the mountain now 
OE a S natentanell * 


has.) They next went to 


: aw Sy San Francisco Mountain 

Ff in Arizona, and dressed it 

\ Z| in abalone shells with two 

LU eagle plumes — (Clouds 

= which float above the 

peaks) and gave it songs 

and prayers.. They then 

went to the Ute Moun- 

A ZUNi SKY GOD. tain and dressed it in 

black beads with two 

eagle plumes on its head. Hasjelti is the great mediator. He 

communicates through feathers, and to him the most important 
prayers are addressed. 


He is represented in the sand paintings as clothed in a white 
garment, wearing white moccasins and having on his head white 
eayle plumes trimmed with fluffy down from the eagle’s breast 
and carrying in his hand the squirrel bag. He is attended by 
certain gods, which are called Naaskidi. These are hunch- 
backed; but their backs represent the black clouds and so are 
black, streaked with lines of white sunlight and trimmed with white 
feathers. They bear a lightning staff in their hand which is 
their great ensign of power. 


In many of the sand paintings there are gods which stand 
upon a cross, making it to resemble the Suastika. They are 
surrounded by the humanized rainbow. They watch over the 
plants which draw their sustenance from the central waters. 
They wear around their bodies, skirts of red sunlight adorned 
with sunbeams. They have ear pendants, armlets and bracelets 
of turquoise and coral. Their arms and legs are black, but 
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streaked with white, symbolizing the zigzag lightning across the 
black clouds. In one case, four goddesses are attended with 
four plants—the cornstalk and the four plants make a double 
cross, the plants one and the goddesses another—eight arms to 
one cross. These are all colored and represent the different 
points of the sky; that on the east is white and has by her side 
the white cornstalk ; the god- 
dess of the south is blue, 
and has by her side a blue 
beanstalk; the one on the 
west is yellow and has a yel- 
low pumpkin vine by her 
side ; the body of the god 
dess of the north is black 
and has the black tobacco 
by her side. These sand 
paintings were made by the 
Navajoes and show the relig- 
ion of that tribe which con- 
sisted in the worship of the 
mountain divinities. It dif- 
fered from the religion of ZUNI SYMBOLS. 
the Zunis, the Sias and the ork 
Tusayans who worshipped the sky and cloud divinities and rep- 
resented them differently. It appears that the Navajoes rarely 
gave wings to their gods or goddesses, but generally represented 
them as sailing upon rafts of sun- 
beams while the Zunis gave wings to 
their gods and placed turreted caps 
on their heads, though the human- 
ized rainbow generally spanned the 
sky above, and the lightning hurler 
was below. They are bird men, but 
are attended by animal gods. They 
had not, however, reached that stage 
in whieh personal anthropomorphic 
gods were worshipped as thev were 
in Central America and Mexico, 
Now, the question arises, which 
form of religion did the Ciiff-Dwell- 
ZUNI CLOUD BASKET. ers possess? Was it that of the 
Navajoes which consisted in the 
worship of the mountain divinities or that of the Zunis, which 
consisted in the worship of the water divinities? In answer 
to this, one can only refer to the symbols which are found upon 
the rocks near the Cliff-Dwellings. Thus far no image, with 
knife-bladed wings has been tound either inscribed upon the 
rocks or the pottery relics of the Cliff-Dwellers, nor has there 
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been seen any humanized goddesses standing on crosses or 
rafts, and as vet not even the O-mo-wuh, which is the symbol of 
the rain cloud. 
This winged figure called the “ Priesthood of the Bow,” is 
very suggestive. 
It reminds us of 
the gods of the 
Assyrians, many 
of whom have 
birds’ heads and 
wings. It also 
reminds us of the 
Egyptian symbol 
of the winged 
globe, as the head 
. is like a disk and 
the wings are al- 
ways spread. 
There are winged 
figures among 
the tribes on the 
northwest coast. 
Yehl, the chief 
god, is a_ bird 
with wings out- 
spread, which 
contends with 
the whale. 

The Dakota 
and Algonkin 
tribes also had as 
their chief divin- 
ity, a thunder- 
bird, who was a 
sky-god, but he 
was the eternal 
foe to the serpent 

LE who was a water- 
CLIFF-DWELLERS SYMBOLS. god. The Zuni- 

bird - god___ was, 

sometimes, a friend to the serpent-,od, as both were united in 

bringing the rain clouds which water the earth and so help the 

crops. The Zunis have also symbols of the water animals, frogs 

and lizards and tad-poles, as is shown inthe cuts. As to the 
divinities of the Cliff-Dwellers there are few means of learning 
’ . about them except as we study the rock inscriptions, and the 
symbols contained in them. There are few symbols which re- 

semble those found elsewhere, such as the suastika which is the 
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symbol of the-revolving sky, the coil which is the symbol of the 
whirlwind, the cross with arrows which is like a weather-vane, 
as it shows the cardinal points, the consecutive circles and the 
crescents which are symbols of the sun and moon and also the 
circle with crooked rays which is the squash flower. There are 
in the inscriptions many nondescript figures; as for instance, 
snakes with human heads and arms; lizards wth serpents for 
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ROCK INSCRIPTIONS IN ARIZONA. 


legs ; centipedes with tapering bodies; circles with lightning 
serpents issuing from them; lizards with claws prcjecting from 
the head, reminding us of some of the figures found on the 
Maya codices; serpents with legs and circles for bodies and 
human heads, These are all represented in the cut which con- 
tains a selection from the different rock inscriptions. It will be 
noticed that there is no rain symbol, called the O-mo-wuh, ror is 
there any cross with human fizur:s on them, nor even any 
prayer plumes, but there are many human figures. The nearest 
approach to any known symbol is found in the concentric circles 
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which are colored after the usual colors of the cardinal points, 
and the great number of human hands also cclored. The most 
that we can say is, that those animals which generally are asso- 
ciated with water, such as snakes, lizards, frogs, centipedes, dra- 
gon-flies, and water-skates, are very numerous, thus showing 
that the water was symbolyzed rather than the sky. Still we 
may say that ihere is considerable resemblance between these 
rock inscriptions and those found at Oakley Springs, Arizona, 
as the same animals may be recognized in each. 

In the Arizona inscriptions, the serpents seem to be uncoiling 
from the sky and descending to the earth, thus symbolizing the 
rain, while the coils near by symbolize the whirlwind and the 
looped squar: above symbolizes the four parts of the sky, the 
same as it does in the shell gorgets found in?the mounds of stone 
graves of Tennessee. 

Figures of snakes are very common among the pictographs 
on the Mesa, near the Moqui villages. One of the<e is ten feet 
long. The head is triangular, with two projecting tongue:. 
The most remarkable specimen is one which is associated with 
other symbols of the sun, of the cloudsand rain. In this snake 
there are six udders which symbolyze the legend, that all the 
water and blood of the earth come from the breast of the great 
serpent, The neck and body are decorated with parallel lines, 
and arrows, the duck’s foot and frog’s foot which resemble those 
found in the s rpent symbol in Mexico. 

There are rock paiatings on the Potrera Chetro where the 
Delight make: or Medicine man is represented as dancing with 
a serpent erect in front of him) Mr. Gunckel also describes the 
shrines and boulder sites in which the Serpent is represented in 
various attitudes and along with the serpent many other sym - 
bols. These shrines were places where the dances occur and 
where the mythologies are depicted upon the walls. One such 
shrine is underneath a huge boulder, around ‘which was a wall 
built in a circle. Within the circle and underneath the boulder 
were rock inscriptions which represented animal figures, serpents 
and various symbols.* A cave town is described by Mr. Gunckel 
as having many symbolic figures; the fo lowing is the descrip- 
tion: 

“It was situated ina wild and beautiful spot, shut in on all sides by 
high sandstone cliffs except at a narrow entrance ; and the foliage s al- 
most tropical in its luxuriance consisting of the cactus of gigantic size, 
grass and flowering plants, studded here and there with stunted cedars and 
pinons, Back of the houses was a spring of delicious cold water which 
issued from under the heavy sandstone ledge and formed a water reservoir 
in the cave town which is a rare and valued thing in this arid country. The 
walls of the cavern are covered with picture writings, the most common of 
which represent the human hand painted in red, white and yellow. In an- 


other cave were also circles representing targets, painted in colors; also 
the figures of serpents, coiled, or springing or crawling ; also circles and 





* This village is represented in the cut of ‘‘ Cold Spring Cave.” : 
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snakes combined, symbolizing the lightning dart ; also the figure of a bow 
and arrow strung to shoot ; these are represented in the cut. Among the 
specimens of art are fragments of bowls, cups, pegs, and pitchers, and very 
few specimens are found that are not painted, or covered with raised fig- 
ures. Among the ornamental designs we found the scroll, the fret, and the 
stepped figure, in one case the suastika 


Mr. C. F. Bickford speaks of rock inscriptions as the Rio de 
Chelley. 


“ Hundreds of the shapes of human hands—the autographs perhaps ot 
the dwellers—are found adorning the now inaccessible rocfs of some of the 
caves. They were formed by thrusting the hand into the liquid coloring 
matter and slapping it with fingers extended upon tbe rock. Symbols are 
frequent ; the dragon fly, the rainbow, the sun—ocbjects of reverence to the 
living Pueblos. Few animals were pictured. 


= 





SHRINE AND SUN SYMBOLS NEAR ZUNI. 


Mrs. Stevenson describes a shrine which was used by the Sias 
in wnich the snake society celebrated its ceremonials. 


“It was a rectangular structure of logs, which had a rude fire-place in 
it, and two niches in the wall, in which stool two vases. The vases were 
decorated with snakes and cougars upon a ground of creamytint. The 
superstition was that the snake was the great divinity and guards the doors 
to the entrance of the unseen world. There are al-o s!x societies, com- 
posed of the snakes of the cardinal points, having special influence and 
special emblems. The serpent of the south had cloud emblems and had 
influence over the cloud people ; the serpents of the east which were paint«d 
with the crescent, had influence with the sun and moon; the serpent of the 
heavens, had a body like crystal and was allied to the sun; the serpent of 
the earth was spotted over like the earth, and had special relations with the 
earth, This people have their traditions about the sun the seven stars, tne 
pleiades, and the constellation of Orion. They say that the cloud, light- 
ning, thunder and rainbow spirits, followed the Sias into the upper world. 
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These make their homes in springs, which are at the cardinal points, zenith 
and Nadir, and are in the hearts of the mountains. The water is brought 
from the springs at the base of the mountains in gourds, jugs and vases, by 
the men, women and children who ascend from these springs to the base of 
the tree, and thence through the heart or trunk tothe top of the tree which 
reaches tothe sky (tinia); they then pass on to the designated point to be 
sprinkled. The cloud people are careful to keep behind their masks and 
assume different forms, but they labor to water the earth. The lightning 
people shoot their arrows to make it rain the harder, the smaller flashes 
coming from the bows of the children. The thunder people have human 
forms with wings of knives, and by flapping these wings they make a great 
noise. The rainbow people were created to work in /zvza (the sky), to make 
it more beautiful for the people of the earth to look upon. Not only the 
elders make the beautiful bows, but the children assist in the work. They 
pictured the sun as a warrior wearing a shirt of dressed deerskin, and leg- 
gings of the same, reaching to his thighs; the shirt and leggings are 
fringed ; his moccasins are also of deerskin and embroidered in yellow, 
red, and turquoise beads; he wears a kilt of deerskin, the kilt having a 
snake painted upon it; he carries a bow and arrows, the quiver being of 
cougar skin, hanging over his shoulder, and he holds his bow in his left 
hand and an arrow in his right ; he still wears a mask which protects him 
from view of the people of the earth. An eagle plume with a parrot plume 
on either side ornaments the top of the mask, and an eagle plume is on 
either side of the mask and one is at the bottom ; the hair around the head 
and face is red like fire, and when it moves and shakes, the people cannot 
look closely at the mask ; it is not intended that they should observe close- 
ly and thereby know that instead of seeing the sun they see only his mask; 
the heavy line encircling the mask is yellow and indicates rain.” 


The homage paid by the Zuni to water is illustrated by the 
symbols at the sacred spring of the Zunis near the 
ruins of the Ojo Pescado and the present Pueblo Zuni. 


“It was between seven and eight feet in diameter and around it a low 
circular wall 15 x 20 feet across has been raised. The spring is cleared out 
every year when an offering is made tothe spirit of the fountain of one or 
more water-pots which are placed on the wall, One of these is described 
as follows : its capacity is about a gallon ; a fine border line has been drawn 
along the edge and on both sides of the rim. horned frogs and tadpoles 
alternate on the inner surface of the turreted edge ; larger frogs or toads 
are portrayed within the body of the vessel and the c:ested serpents are 
also placed at the bottom of the vessel. These represent the animal divini 
ties that are supposed to preside over the springs. Another shrine is de- 
scribed by Lieut. Whipple ; it seems to have been sacred to the water 
deities. The high priest and master of the ceremonies st: nds in the midst 
of it ; upon the ground is a sacred circle and in this are twigs and arrow- 
heads trimmed with feathers, with threads arranged like a snare supposed 
to be an invocation for rain. In the midst we find the tablets in which are 
crescents, crosses and other symbols, all of which show the regard for the 
nature powers and the sanctity of the sun, moon and stars, as worthy of 
adoration.” 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT CITY IN MEXICO. 


BY M. H. SAVILLE. 
IN INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


The scene of these remarkable discoveries is Xoxo, about 
five miles south of the district of Oaxaca. The most import- 
ant part of the work was accomplished during six weeks of the 
half year over which Mr. Saville’s recent trip extended. 

Mr. Saville’s work was prosecuted under the auspices of the 
Mexican government, and he was accompanied by Mr. Hum- 
phreys, a surveyor, who acted as an official Mexican represen- 
tative. They took along with them a considerable force of 
Mexican laborers to do the work of excavating, and carried a 
typewriter, camera and other implements ot modern civilization 
with which to prosecute their work. 

While on the way to his intended field of labor Mr. Saville 
found traces of a great group of pyramids near Xoxo. This 
region has long been recognized as a fruitful field for the dis- 
covery of Zapotecan relics. Thinking that a little exploration 
might uncover something of value, Mr. Saville set his native 
laborers at work and ina short time had unearthed a number 
of pyramids and smaller mounds. The twelve largest of these 
pyramids are of the sort called teocalli, an Aztec word, mean- 
ing divine tombs. The ground throughout this region was 
thickly overgrown with guamuchi and mesquite. The roots 
from these trees penetrated to a great depth, and in several in- 
stances they had broken through the stone floors of the mounds. 
Specimens of ancient pottery and other relics were found, which 
had been broken up by the same resistless forces. 

One day, while Mr. Saville was reconnoitering some distance 
to the north of the big group of pyramids, he came to a rise of 
ground forming a sort of low plateau some distance above the 
rest of the plain and covered with the usual heavy vegetation 
and undergrowth. Separating the vines and brambles as well 
as he could for a short distance from the outer edge of the 
growth and peering underneath, the explorer noticed peculiar 
bits of pottery and traces of ashes. On examining the pieces 
of broken pottery he knew at once, from their peculiar forma- 
tion, that they had lain there undisturbed for centuries, shel- 
tered from wind and storm by the impenetrable thicket through 
which not even the heavy tropical rains could force their way. 

Hoping that he was on the scent of valuable relics, the ex- 
plorer applied himself to pick and spade, and with great diffi- 
culty dug two or three feet into the earth, where he came to a 
hard, flat surface. In considerable excitement, he called his 
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laborers, who quickly cleared away the brush and dirt. The 
surface was found to be a cement floor, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say a cement roof. Cutting through it, the 
workers came to the face of astone wall. Sealed to this wall 
by their rims were cazuélas (earthenware bowls). Under each 
bowl was a bright red funeral idol, which had been so thorough- 
ly preserved by the perfectly dry air that it looked as though 
it had been newly painted. 

What had at first appeared to be a stone wall was now seen 
to be a long slab, forming a lintel over the top of a door. After 
further digging, the doorway was uncovered, and was found to 
be blocked by a huge metate (native millstone). Its corners 
had been filled in with smaller stones, and the whole mass ce- 
mented over, so that the tomb was hermetically sealed against 
dampness and other corrosive agents. 

The lintel of this doorway was a huge stone block of vol- 
canic origin, about six feet long and eighteen inches wide. 
Carved across its entire surface were inscriptions in the hiero- 
glyphics of a civilized race! No writingof such an advanced 
character as that of these -hieroglyphics “has ever before been 
discovered in America. The explorer took casts in plaster and 
paper-mache impressions of this wonderful monolith, and final- 
ly of the whole doorway. The inscriptions show in excellent 
relief, and Mr. Saville is now engaged in an exhaustive study 
of them from the casts. He intends to recast duplicates of the 
originals and send them to the ablest hieroglyphists and stu- 
dents of ancient records the world over, in order that the ut- 
most knowledge and skill may be brought to bear for their de- 
ciphering. 

As soon as the doorway was cut through Mr. Saville and his 
assistants entered the chamber of the tomb. Mural paintings, 
representing female figures draped in shrouds and in attitudes 
of prayer, were on the walls. Three niches in the tomb con- 
tained a number of-skulls and bones, comprising parts of ten 
skeletons which.were scattered about. These were all painted a 
bright red, the same shade as that which covered the bones 
found outside the chambers under the cazulas. Red, Mr. Sa- 
ville says, was the mourning color of the Aztecs. The fact that 
all the bones were painted shows that they had been entirely 
stripped of flesh before being placedin the tomb. During the 
long generations which had elapsed since the sepulcher had 
been sealed, over an inch of fine dust had sifted down from the 
decayed rocks which formed the roof and walls. 

The most valuable part of the find in this ancient tomb, in 
the opinion of Mr. Saville, was the inscriptions. Although 
some of them bear a generic resemblance to the Maya writing 
which has been found in other parts of Mexico, no written 
characters of so high an order have ever before been discover- 
ed in America. It is Mr. Saville’s belief that the writing is at 
east partly phonetic. Ifthis prc tes to be the case it will lift 
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the Zapoteca to a position in history far above that of the cele- 
brated Aztecs or the opulent Incas of Peru. 

The next step in Mr. Saville’s explorations was the great 
crypt of Xoxo. It was discovered by Dr. Sologuren, the fa- 
mous Mexican archaeolagist and collector of relics, in 1886. 
Mr. Saville forced his way into it by a small side door, which 
had been previously unknown. To reach the interior, four 
floors, each from two to three inches thick, made of a very 
hard, white cement, were cut through. Peculiar architectural 
formations, of an important ceremonial significance, were found 
in the interior of the crypt. It seems likely, from the religious 
and ceremonial symbols uncovered here, that the origin of the 
Zapotecan religion may be found to be identical with that of 
the most ancient faith of the eastern world. 

The great discovery, and the one which scientific men con- 
sider the most important yet made, was hit upon in the course 
of excavations among the mounds already mentioned. A ter- 
ra-cotta drain-pipe was found leading from one of these mounds 
into the fields. The joints of the pipe were several feet long, 
and they were so made as to fit carefully together. The course 
of the pipe was followed for a considerable distance. Then it 
broke off, but further along it was found again, and, following 
it up a steep mountain, the explorer came to a huge temple at 
the top, surrounded by an imposing peristyle. It had been 
a work of the greatest difficulty to follow the long course of 
the buried pipe, but probably by no other means could the an- 
cient city have been discovered, hidden as it was by thick 
growths on all sides. The sides of the mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which stood the city, had been artifieially terraced, the 
top had been raised and fortified on all sides till it was im- 
pregnable. 

The temple itself was a magnificent piece of architecture. 
Beyond it, on the broad area of the mountain top, were the 
crumbling ruins of amphitheatres, palaces and other public 
buildings. Streets and passageways were exactly as they had 
been during the long centuries since their desertion. Here, on 
this terraced mountain, overlooking a great stretch of country 
at its foot, was found the lost capital of the Zapotecan nation, 
at one time, probably, the rulers over most of the other peo- 
ples of the continent, certainly their leaders in art, civilization 
and industry. The mountain on which the skeleton of this 
prehistoric metropolis was brought to view is marked on the 
Mexican government maps as Monte Alban. Its crowning 
wall is completely hidden by the surrounding growth of lofty 
trees, and it is so difficult of access that it has never been at- 
tacked or even seriously thought of as a field for exploration. 
That there were ruins upon this summit was known before Mr. 
Saville’s visit, but they were supposed to be only the remains 
of some Indian fortresses instead of, as has been proved, the 
wreck of a stately and civilized city. 
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Zachila was, in all probability, the ancient name of the city 
on Monte Alban, says Mr. Saville. Not very far away there 
exists a little village which now bears the same name. The 
spot was, strategically, an ideal place for a great capital city 
in the troublous times when it must have existed. Its situa- 
tion made it an impregnable fortress. The mountain stands at 
the intersection of the three broad valleys, Oaxaca, Etla and 
Jalplan. Thus it commanded a wide view in all directions, and 
being isolated by these valleys from the surrounding moun- 
tains and looming high above them all, it kept perpetual guard 
over all the country round about. 

Of course, the work did not extend over a sufficient length 
of time to determine the exact extent of the culture, wealth 
and civilization of the people who once inhabited the city, but 
they must have been far in advance of most of those with whom 
we have become, in a degree, acquainted through other mounds 
and ruins. The city was certainly one of considerable size, ex- 
tending over several square miles. We came upon some stone 
aqueducts over six feet wide. In the different parts of the 
plain are big mounds, which, on investigation, proved to be the 
crumbling remains of what were once great public buildings. 
The frequent earthquakes of that region, which probably caus- 
ed the destruction of the city, have shaken these once import- 
ant structures into mere heaps of dust and debris. 

In the southern end of the city we found a big mound over 
a thousand feet long and three hundred feet in width. The 
slopes of its sides were regular and faced with masonry, and 
there was a stairway leading to its summit. It may have been 
the site of a vast temple or of a series of public buildings. At 
the opposite end of the city there was a rectangular basin of 
about the same size which once formed a great amphitheater 
where public gatherings were held, and religious ceremonies 
performed. : 

_ No reliab'e proofs are left of what a Zapotecan dwelling was 
like. Excavations of temples, causeways, pillars, arches and 
other magnificent public structures, and a searching study of 
the plans and general appearance of the city have furnished 
the most convincing data for the scientific meaning with which 
the explorations have clothed the masses of hitherto meaning- 
less stone and dust. Everywhere there was found proof that 
the Zapotecans were a peace-loving people, who must have 
been governed by an elaborate code of laws and customs. 

They had a literature, for we found proofs and traces of it, 
though, of course, there was no time to go extensively into 
that phase of the explorations. Their religion must have de- 
veloped to an advanced stage, for we found proof that they did 
not offer up live sacrifices in their religious fetes. Doubtless 
further work will bring to light other important and interesting 
facts about the lives and customs of these people, whom we, 
may justly look upon as our earliest predecessors. 
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DU CHAILLU BEFORE THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


The chief event of the day in the Anthropological section was 
the address given by the noted explorer, Paul Du Chaillu, on 
“ The Norseman as the Conqueror of Britain.” M. Du Chaillu 
was received with a hearty salvo of applause on being introduced. 
“ Ladies and gentleman,” said he, “if 1 don’t speak loud enough 
for you, don’t be afraid to say so. Just sing out ‘louder.’ ” 

M. Du Chaillu went on to trace the wanderings of the Norse- 
men. He found traces of the Roman empi e; he found mounds 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, similar to those found in 
Scandinavia, showing that even in those days the Norseman had 
traveled far and wide. M. Du Chaillu had here a little fling at 
England, ‘ What is England?” he asked. “Where did the 
name come from? Why, fromthe Norsemen. The word ‘eng’ 
means meadow or low land, and the Norsemen had a hundred 
such englands. That’s England for-you.” 


EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, PH. D., SC. D. 


OUR FIRST VOLUME OF PAPYRI. 


Unique among the publications of this month of July will 
be our first volume of the papyri found at Behnesa, the site of 
Oxyrhynchus. Ofthe selections from the thousands of papyri 
on hand 158 papyri are printed in full, and some 50 more are 
briefly described. There are eleven indices dealing with such 
diversity of subjects as emperors, officials, decrees, coins, 
weights, measures, symbols, private correspondence, personal 
and geographical names, symbols and dates. Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt classify these documents as theological, new classi- 
cal fragments, fragments of extant classical authors, Latin, 
documents of the first four centuries [or the Roman period ] 
and of the sixth or seventh century [ Byzantine period ]. 

With the 300 pages of letter press, crown quarto size, are 
eight collotype facsimiles which include the first chapter of 
St. Mathew’s Gospel; five new stanzas of Sappho; a fragment 
of hexameter by Alcman; two columns of Thucydides; bits of 
Homer, Plato and Demosthenes ; fragments of Latin; and a 
private letter of odd chirography to a military officer. Thus we 
have the Virgin Birth; lines from the poetess of love ; grave 
history; and on unrivalled trinity even for Greece, Homer, 
Plato, Demosthenes ; and many pieces of state, business and 
social Latin, all illustrated from the original as then written or 
copied. This publication is indeed unique. Only one-fifth of 
the papyri, now at Oxford, has been unpacked. Exciting sur- 
prises, as the editors suggest, are still in reserve. 

These papyri are largely a picture of a provincial town for 
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six centuries under Roman rule. Civilization and order obtain 
quite as much as in British Indiatoday. Commerce, property, 
marriage, indicate this much. The papyri so far touch Chris- 
tianity very little. Yet Rufinus, of the days of St. Jerome, 
states that the population then included 10,000 monks and 4o,- 
000 virgins. 

Among the private documents in this fascinating book is a 
contract for the maintenance of a racing stable, which begins 
with a religious formula. There are such papers as a contract 
with a horse-trainer, a butcher’s bill, a list of pawned property, 
a school-boy’s exercise, a letter of condolence and an invitation 
to dine. 

Theon writes his father a printed letter in capitals: ‘‘It was 
a fine thing of you not to take me with youtothecity. If you 
won't take me with you to Alexandria, I won’t write you a let- 
ter or speak to you or say good-bye to you. And if yougo to 
Alexandria, I won’t take your hand, or cheer you up again 
when you are in pain. That is what will happen if you won't 
take me. Mother said to Archelaus, ‘It quite upset me to be 
left behind.’ It was good of you to send me presents. Send 
mealyre, I entreat you. If you don’t I won’t eat, I won’t 
drink. There now !” 

What Theon the elder thought of this letter from his boy, I 
know not; but there was young Oxyrhynchus then as certain 
as there is young America today. It now only remains for 
Grenfell & Hunt to publish in volume two, some collotypes of 
the revenue stamps used at that time. Meanwhile we rejoice 
that a single impression of our five-dollar collotype notes will 
buy for its purchaser so absorbingly interesting a book as our 
First Volume of Papyri. 





THE LANGUAGES OF CHILI. 


BY A. S. GATSCHET. 

LANGUAGES OF.CHILI.—Constant progress is at present made 
toward an enlightened study of the dialects of the Chilean In- 
dians, not by publishing ponderous volumes as with us, but by 
giving to the scientific public Indian texts of interest, contain- 
ing relations of fights, hunts, travels, animal stories, jokes, 
proverbs and similar literature. An accurate Spanish transla- 
tion and all the necessary remarks for a complete understand- 
ing of the texts are added on the column of page opposite, so 
that the sttdents can acquire any of the numerous dialects ot 
Chilean or Araucan linguistic family without much trouble or 
mental torture. Professor Dr. Rodolfo Lenz is the originator 
of this revival in the native literature and in this he acts with 
good common sense. His pamphlets entitled “ Estudios Arau- 
canos ” are now twelve in number ; of these, number ten contains 
national songs in the Moluche and the Pehuenche dialects; 
number eleven poems and other pieces to facilitate the study 
of Araucan folklore in the Pehuenche dialect. This number 
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twelve is filled with dialogues in Moluche as spoken at Chol- 
chel. This whole series of the Estudios Araucanos was pub- 
lished in the “Anales de la Universidad de Chile” at the capi- 
tal, Santiago, (1895-1897) and will be continued. A lecture on 
“Araucan Literature” in Spanish, was delivered by Dr. Lenz 
before the philosophic faculty of the same institution,published 
1897 in the Revista del Sur” and subsequently in pamphlet 
form (44 pages). 

From oldand recent materials the French linguist Raoul de la 
Grasserie, of Rennes, has compiled a grammar and vocabulary 
of the Auca or Chilean after a new and suggestive method, 
which considerably facilitates the acquisition of this and any 
foreign form of speech. His work forms the 2Ist volume of 
Maisonneuves “ Bibliothéque Linguistique Am ricaine” and 
bears the title: “Langue Auca, on langue indigéne du Chili ; 
Grammaire, texts, traduits et analysés, dictionnaire par Raoul 
de la Grasserie, Paris, 1898, pp. 372, octavo. The dialects are 
easily pronounced by Europeans and the verb incorporates the 
substantial direct object in many instances. 





THE MEANING OF “MERRIMAC.” 


BY A. S. GATSCHET. 


MERRIMAC, a name given to American warships which have 
repeatedly filled the world with their fame, is taken froma 
river coursing through New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
The name also clings to a village on that river, formerly West 
Amesbury and to South Amesbury, Mass., now Merrimacport. 
New Englanders emigrating to Western States have named 
many new settlements there by the name Merrimac, which 
is identical with ‘‘ Marameg,” ‘‘Maramec,” in its derivation. 
The Maramec is a tributary of the Mississippi river and over 
one hundred and fifty miles long. 

Both forms of this river name come from regions where In- 
dians of Algonquin race have lived, hence there must be a word 
in their language enabling us to explain that river name. It is 
Mialamékwa in Illinois dialects and in Shawnee designating a 
fish-species. The Shawnees had a clan called after the catfish: 
mialamékwa, msumigi totemic gens of the catfish, whose mem- 
bers, the Mialamégugi, originally came from Mialamé utéwe, 
“the catfish settlement” in Ohio. 
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The catfish belongs to the class of Siluridz, is conspicuous 
by its thick head and the absence of scales, and obtained its 
name from the long, bristly organs inserted at its mouth’s base, 
which so strikingly resemble the whiskers of a cat. These “feel- 
ers” are called in the Peoria missitunikani, or messitungi, “ hair 
about the mouth,” and gave origin to the American French 
la barbotte or le barbz as a name for the fish. 

In the Odjibiwe dialect the consonant changes ; mealamékwa 
becomes manameg, a form which closely approximates the 
above Maramec. 

That this fish-name is of a generic signification, and does 
not apply to the catfish exclusively, is shown by the fact that 
in Penobscot, spoken on Penobscot river in Maine, mamala- 
mekg is the mackerel—literally the ‘‘spotted fish,’—and the 
Penobscot adjective, mamalaba-u, means “‘spotted in color.” 
Indeed, in the cognate Passamaquoddy dialectaqf Maine, the 
word “amali” stands for spotted, striped, checkered ; amalégék 
designated calico and other variously colored prints; amali- 
sktchassit is the toad, because spotted ; amali-knauktch, striped 
turtle. 

The second part, amékwa, amékga, mikwa, mékga, is aquatic 
animal, and answers to the English “fish” so far as this term 
embodies, also incorrectly enough, such beings a shellfish, craw- 
fish and others, which are not fish at all. So every Algonkin 
language possesses animal names composed with amékwa, 
which are not fish but live in the water. The Amikwa tribe of 
Canada, formearly near Lake Nipissing, were in English called 
‘‘ Beavers,” and mékusa, the Peoria diminutive of amékwa, 
means water-bug. 

Thus we obtain for the catfish, the mackerel, and other fish 
that possibly bear the above Indian name, the general signifi- 
cation of spotted, mottled fish or aquatic animal. 

There are other dialects of the wide-stretching Algonkin 
family which use names for the catfish, differing entirely from 
the above, or designating other species of the catfish or Siluri- 
dae class. One of these speeies, the mudcat, is called walthia 
by the Peorias, because it digs in the sand or ground below the 
water. Delawares call it wahlhé-u, mudfish, literally : “ digger 
(in the ground or mud).” Micmacs call one of the catfishes 
atkegwetch, andthe Unami: wis-améki, wis-amek, “‘fat-fish.”’ 





* A similar variety of color is probably indicated also by the miala, of the Peoria name, for 
the people call it there the “ blue cat ”’ (fesives channel cat). 


Amal-apskihigen, nom. loc. 'of an island near Machiasport, Me., bearing Indian picto- 
graphs, made by fairies. I; 142. Copd. XX. 220-222. 


























EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


SCIENCE, POLITICS AND WAR. 


The expansiveness of our country and of our age has been the 
uppermost theme within the past few months. There is one in- 
sp ration in the outlook which leads to great hopefulness. This 
is the case not only in commercial circles, and the great mission- 
ary causes, but it has its effect on science, on literature and on 
art. We wouldnot detract fromthe prospect by the least shadow 
of doubt, nor put in a single discordant note, and yet there is 
another view which needs to be taken. 

In the frontispiece we have given a picture of Hennepin, who 
claimed to be the great discoverer, and who was, at the same 
time, a missionary anda priest as well as an explorer. The 
publisher of his second edition represented him as under the di- 
rection of Mercury, the God of Letters, taking the world into his 
glance and carrying the cross to all parts as though science and 
religion and even government were waiting upon his individual 
effort and skill. 

It will be remembered that in the very edition which contains 
this remarkable picture the author claims to have taken a voyage 
down the Mississippi river, which he never took, and to have 
made discoveries which he never made, aud this has brought a 
stigma upon his name and discredit upon his character. Henne- 
pin was a companion to a great explorer, the intrepid La Salle, 
but when he embarked upon his famous voyage up the Missis- 
sippi, not down, he soon fell into the hands of the savages and 
was taken prisoner, aud would, perhaps, have lost his life except 
for the fortunate visit of Duluth, who eame down from the North. 
It will also be remembered that La Salle, through the treachery 
of the captain of the vessel on which he sailed from France, 
missed the mouth of that river and found his vessel wrecked on 
the shores of the Gulf, farther west, and was finally slain by one of 
his companions in arms, and his body .eft to rot in the swamps 
of Texas, the glory of his discovery having been clouded by the 
writings of Hennepin himself. 

There is a lesson in al] this. We, in this country, have been 
making great progress and advancement in material wealth, as 
our great architectural structures, and our great expositions, and 
our extensive railroads show, and the prospect is that our navy 
and commercial fleets will surpass those of any other nation, but 
are there no dangers in the way? Some propose to take pos- 
session otf the islands of the sea. Here comes a lesson from 
archaeology as well as history. To any one who looks at the 
connection between the standards of art in the past and the pres- 
ent, remembers that we have inherited systems of philosophy and 
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of justice and our present lines of thought, the question arises at 
once, are we able to carry our conquests to the distant islands, 
and there mingle with the indolent, the sensuous and. the wild 
and the degraded people which inhabit them without losing our 
culture and lowering our standard of character and morality. 
Already have we seen the effect of a heterogeneous population in 
our own institutions and our own standards. 

There is also a religious problem to be solved. It is well 
known that the regime of Spain has favored the establishment of 
great religious monopolies, both in Cuba and the Phillipines, and 
that the papal church and the different order of Monks hold im- 
mense portions of the cultivated lands in those islands, in their 
own name and by their own title. There are also several mil- 
lions of Mohammedans, who occupy the islands adjoining 
These, with the native inhabitants, who are heathen and pagan of 
the most superstitious kind, all of them totally unfit for citizen 
ship in a republic, and resembling the Indian tribes who have 
been and still are the wards of the nation, requiring that the 
islands should be governed by the United States as are Indian 
reservations. 

Furthermore, the civilization of our own land may be at 
stake. Some of us remember what a struggle civilization has 
here had with barbarism. Fortunately we inherited, at the be- 
ginning, the best elements of the civilization of Europe through 
the Puritans, Cavaliers and the Huguenots, and were able to sub- 
due the savages and absorb the foreign immigrants, The culmi- 
nation was reached during the celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Discovery—1893. 

We remember the beauty, the elegance and the symmetry of 
the buildings whtch arose, as if by magic, by the side of the blue 
waters of the old “Lake of Illinois,” and in the city which 
still bears the Indian name, but tne archaeologist knows the 
“ Aladdin’s Lamp”? which caused that vision to arise was actually 
borrowed from the oldest nations, and that the elements of archi- 
tecture and art which first appeared on the shores of the Egean 
Sea were actually transplanted to these distant regions and em- 
bodied in the White City—which so strongly reminded us of the 
classic standards. 

But has the inspiration of that scene continued, and will it 
suffice for the fearful struggle which is to come in the future? 
We who live in the city where that vision appeared, and then so 
suddenly vanished, look upon the haste with which great houses 
are put up in the.summer and winter, houses which contain the 
strangest medley of the architecture of all nations, and many of 
the ugliest pa‘terns imaginable, conclude that the most beautiful 
things and the most graceful, are the most evanescent. 

The question is, are we prepared to mingle the best standards 
of culture, of learning and of religion, which we have inherted 
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from our fathers, with the barbarous, the grotesque and strange 
types which’ have long prevailed among the Asiatics of the 
East. 

The Islands of the Pacific will prove the meeting place of two 
great waves—these waves will certainly clash and must bring 
wreck to many time-honored customs; will they cause the 
best or the worst to triumph ? 

This is a side to the subject which has not been presented. 
We do not predict from it either disaster nor immediate success, 
but would have our readers realize the importance of the era upon 
which we are entering, and would beg them to hold to the stand- 
ards which they have received, and which they know to be the 
best in the world. 





THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION 


The American Association was organized fifty years ago by 
a number of gentlemen who had previously belonged to a scien- 
tific body which embraced only one or two departments—the 
most of whom have passed away. 

The Association has had an interesting history, as it has now 
passed through two wars without serious hindrance, and has en- 
dured the strain incident to certain unpopular tenets which for a 
time raised more or less religivus prejudice, and has progressed 
until now it is the largest scientific body in the United States, 
and perhaps in the world, and th: officers of it may be reg .rded 
as among the most distinguished men of the present generation. 
It was fitting that the fiftieth anniversary should be observed in 
the city where the first move toward its organization was made, 
though the actual establishment, and first meeting, was in an- 
other city, Philadelphia, the year afterward. 

Up to the present time the effort has been to draw together 
iato one great body all the leading scienti.ts of the country, and 
for this reason one department after another has been added— 
that of Anthropology having been established in 1876, the year 
of the Centennial, 

The question now arises, however, whether the growth is 
likely to continue in the future as it has in the past, and if it does 
whether the very growth and success will not be likely to defeat 
the very object for which it was organized. Already has it ap- 
peared that it is very difficult to turn a body which was designed 
for calm and thorough discussion of great problems, and which 
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require great deliberation, into a popular body which shall have 
the characteristics of a great mass meeting of those who are sci- 
entifically inclined, the sessions often being mingled with enter- 
tainments, excursions and such at ractions as the hospitality of a 
great city will offer. The question has been answered in part by 
the fact that several societies have been already organized which 
embrace only the specialist of a particular department, some of 
which hold their meetings just before the sessions of the A. A. A. 
S. begin, and often at the interim of the winter vacation, in sepa- 
rate cities 

There is no doubt that the council has struggled with the in- 
evitable difficulties which have already arisen, and will continue 
to arise. All honor is due to their sincerity and wisdom, and 
yet the practical working always prove more or less disappoint- 
ing. In the department of Anthropology these difficulties are 
very apparent. It is well known that this department has been 
growing during the last twenty-five years, and now embraces 
psychology and physical anthropology, which have at this meet- 
ing assumed great prominence. The veterans have, to be sure, 
disappeared, as a large number have passed away, but their 
places have been, or are being, filled by young men, some of 
whom have had their training in the schools and colleges, others 
in the museums, and still others in the field—the largest number 
of them having their homes at present in the eastern cities. The 
question which is to be brought before them in the future is not 
in reference to their own part or their own prominence, but how 
will they ccntinue to hold together the workers and the students 
in the different parts of our greatcountry. Already the program- 
mes are so crowded that many gentlemen have preferred to read the 
titles and leave the reading and discussion of papers presented to 
gentlemen who are near by. This difficulty has been overcome, 
to a certain degree, by the migratory character of the Associa- 
tion, but the parties who are most prominent are generally those 
who have the most opportunities for making their thoughts and 
researches known outside of these annual meetings, Is it not in- 
evitable that as institutions will arise in different parts of our 
great continent, and as the interest in the scientific study becomes 
local and devoted to the local surroundings, that there should 


arise sever: : large societies which will take the place of the one, 
and in thc; the greatest amount of scientific work will hereafter 
be done, * : their results be shown. 


It cert’ aly is not likely that the Secretary of the Association 
will again, during the next fifty years, hold positions in three 
of the largest museums of the country, as the Professor who has 
just resigned did at one time (or within one year), nor is it to be 
expected that this Association can establish or uphold journals 
which shall be recognized as its representatives for the whole 
country, to the exclusion of others which may be established. 
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The tendency to centralize may continue for a time, but th re 
is also a great tendency to bring forth individuality. There are 
affiliations between gentlemen who are in different centres. 
While the name American has a wonderful charm yet the 
American spirit does not brook constraint, and it is not the 
name but the spirit which will tell in the scientific as in the po- 
litical world. Gentlemen are living at immense distances from 
one another, and it is not at all likely that the American Asso- 
ciation can hold the sway over the whole country that it has in 
the past. Itis easy for the British Association, and the French, 
to gather its members from all points, but this is no longer pos- 
sible for America. 

We predict that the day is not far distant when societies 
and organizations which are somewhat sectional in their charac- 
ter will be organized, and that those on the Atlantic coast will 
have one, those in the Mississippi Valley another, and 
those on the Pacific coast a third, and that scientific men will 
gather into bodies in which the individual workers will be 
recognized wherever they are. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE TARASCAN GRAMMAR OF THE PADRE MATURINO GILBERTI, the old- 
est of this Mexican language has just been republished hy Dr, Nicholas 
Leon, of Mexico, in a fac-simile edition. 

This edition reproduces the old type and readings, and was struck off 
in a limited number of copies only, on agave or maguey paper, The orig- 
inal was published in Mexico as early as 1558. The full title is Arte de la 
lengua Tarasca o de Michoacan, por Fray Maturino Gilberti, de la or’den 
de San Francisco. Mexico, Oficina del Timbre, 1898. Small octavo; pp. 
344 and six pages in the Appendix. This language is s‘ill spoken by about 
30,000 Indians in Michoacan and neighboriny states. Dr. Leon has recent- 
ly publi-hed in Paris, jointly with R. de la Grasserie, other materials forthe 
study of this language, in a popular form, with French text. Paris: Mais- 
onneuve & Co., 1896. 8vo. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BIBLE. By Walver F. Adeney, M. A., Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis, History and Criticism, New Coll ge, 
London. Author of the Theology ot the New Testament, Howto Read 
the Bible, etc.- Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, New York, 
1898. 

The Bible is compared to a Cathedral in which are embodied the dif- 
erent styles of architecture, rude Saxon foundations, massive Norman pillars 
early English windows, Fudor chapels, the various parts blending in the 
rich harmony of “frozen music.” We have the primitive traditions, and the 
ancient ballads, for the earliest beginnings of scripture. ‘ The Book of 
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Joshua” and the “ Book of the Wars of the Lord” are referred to in Joshua 
x11, Numbers xiv. 21, as sources of information. The narratives are not 
un-historical, or are they sun-myths, but are founded upon traditions and 
records which existed before the days of Moses, for writing was known long 
before that time, and the laws, like the “laws of many,’ were embodied in 
the Pentatuch, the Ten Commandments, the Book of the Covenant and the 
Law of Holiness, or the Levitical Law. These constitute the foundation 
stones of the Old Testament. ‘The construction of the Bible on these foun- 
dations went on through the times of the History of the Kings, the early 
and the later prophets, and the gathering of the sacred writings in the days 
of Ezra. This period lasted for one thousand or fifteen hundred years. 
The progress of the doctrine of religious thought and revelation continued. 

This little book is up to date in its information, but conservative in its 
position, and gives the best summary on the construction of the Bible in a 
small compass. The pPrice is low at 50 cents, and it should meet with an 
extensive scale. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SUBJECT INDEX TO UNIVERSAL PROSE FICTION. 
Compiled and arranged by Zelia Allen Dixson, Assistant Librarian in 
the University of Chicago. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 1897. 


This book is of permanent value, and not dependent on the passing iin- 
pression or the wave of reviews which followed itsappearance, Our review, 
though late, will be with the purpose of showing the number of works of 
fiction which have been devoted to the American Aborigines, and to the 
early local history of the Western. States as compared with those on Ori- 
ental Archaeology and Ancient History. One would naturally suppose that 
the American Indian had had more than his proper share, but this is not 
true, for while the Indians have been described by Cooper in a few instances 
yet there are many tribes, and these the most romantic and attractive in 
their mythology and history, which have been totally ignored. We main- 
tain that here is a field for the novel writer which will yield most abundant, 
fruitful and poetical imagery, and if properly worked will show an entirely 
different side from that which has so Ceantealiy presented itself. 

The list of works in which American Indians are prominent number 
only seventy, and including those on the French and Indian wars, only one 
hundred and six ; while those on Oriental Archaeology. including Babylon, 
Egypt and Athens, one hundred and two, and those on the early days of 
Christianity, forty-two. There are forty-nine novels whose scenes are laid 
in Central or South America; and Plymouth has come in for about twenty- 
five titles, and Pocahontas for only four. There are ten novels on the Vi- 
kings, whiie there are about two hundred and fifty on Spanish history ; fif- 
teen on Columbus, four on Lincoln; thirteen have their scenes laid in Cuba 
and forty in Mexico. Adventures, during the early times, on the Atlantic 
coast have formed the theme of thirty-five novels. Asto the Western 
States, fourteen have their scenes laid in Ohio, thirteen in Illinois, eight in 
Colorado, twenty-two in Indiana, eight in Chicago. King Phillip’s war is 
celebrated by five, and the Seminole war by eight. The war of 1812 has 
thirty-two. Virginia has been honored by forty-eight novels, but Wiscon- 
sin has unfortunately been left though several novels have certainly been 
written whieh make that State the scene of the story. 

In the department of Folk-lore there are ten credited to American tales, 
only five to the folk-lore of the Indians, six to Negro stories. This will un- 
doubtedly be changed in a few years, as the folk-lore of the Negro is 
about exhausted, while that of the North American Indian has just begun to 
be known. 

Mrs. Dixson has certainly done good service, and her book will not only 
be appreciated by Librarians but will ultimately become a hand-book and 
guide for all who want to read fiction for the history and for the poetry and 
literature there may be contained in it, and possibly the passive, sensational 
loving people will find a few things whlch will benefit them. 
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REPORT OE THE U. S. NATIONAL Museum, under the direction of the 
Smithsonian idstitution, for the year ending June 30, 1895. 


The most important part of this report is that which was furnished by 
Dr. Frank Boas, on the Kwakiutl Indians, and the Grapic Art of the Eski- 
mos, by Walter James Hoffman, M. D. 

The best part of Dr. Boas’ article is that which treats of the totems and 
the ideas which are held as to descent from them. 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH THOMAS JEFFERSON WROTE THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE. By Thomas Donaldson ; with illustrations. Pri- 
vately printed, Averill Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1898. 119 pp. 


This is an elegant book, and one which will prove useful to every patriot. 
It contains a sketch of ‘l'homas Jefferson, and with it a description of the dif- 
ferent houses in which it is claimed the Declaration was written, accompa- 
nied with cuts which represent the early and later condition of the houses. 
There is also a review of Thomas Jefferson’s career, his reputation for hav- 
ing great knowledge, coupled with the force and weight of his personal 
characrer, and his constant care for the personal liberty of his fellowmen. 
From earliest manhood he united the search for knowledge with untiring 
energy in its acquisition. This is followed last by Thomas Jefferson's ac- 
count of the origin and adoption of the Declaration. The illustrations are, 
first, a portrait of Jefferson, also a group of the five members of congress 
who were appointed to draw up the Declaration—Thomas Jefferson, Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman and Robert S. Living- 
stone— besides the cuts which represent the different houses. 


THE AWAKENING OF A NATION—“ MExICO” OF TO-DAY. By Charles F- 
Lummis. Profusely illustrated. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1898, 


In ordinary times this book would attract considerable attention, but we 
are making history so fast, and extending our dominion so far, that we are 
likely to forget our nearest neighbors. The author says in his preface, a 
certain “Americanism” in me gropes toward the day when we shall no 
longer sniff ignorantly at all “outside Senndesien.” These pages then large- 
ly, as they were written for Harper's Magazine, are submitted, not as a de- 
scription of Mexico, but as a finger-board along the path to comprehension, 
Mexico has neither great publishing houses nor a great book market, and 
there is no one to undertake a publication as a legitimate investment. It is 
therefore well that the house is so well known that has published: this book 
as the Harpers. The history of the literature is worthy of notice. In 1536 
the printing press began in the City of Mexico. The first book printed in 
the new world was entitled the “Spiritual Ladder for Reaching Heaven.” 
The Don Antonio de Mendoza brought the first printing press to America. 
We have a specimen of the printing, of the type and the illustrations used 
in the early books. In this volume there are a great many interesting facts 
about the water works taking the place of the old Spanish acqueducts. and 
about the houses, which so differ bons onr own, and resemble those in the 
Oriental countries, with the lawn inside. Some statements are very start- 
ling, and they are as follows: “The public schools and the free industrial 
schools have taken the place of those which the Spanish had established in 
America two centuries before we “dreamed of them.’’ Every state capital 
has its public model schools, and there is now no hamlet of one hundred 
Mexicans that has not its public school. The long era of its dishonest of- 
ficials is past. There are no more brigand governors norcustoms collectors 
waiting to fix the accounts to suit themselves. There is probably no other 
country in the New World whose whole public service is to-day so scrupu- 
lously clean. The public buildings are better than our average towns can 
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afford ; splendid prisons, markets, hospitals, asylums and training schools. 
The book contains a vast amount of information, and is very valuable, as it 
gives the new idea as tothe awakening of the nation. It is well illustrated 
and gorgeously bound, as it contains the colors of the Mexican flag on 


the outside 


THE GODS OF OUR FATHERS, A study of Saxon Mythology. By Herman 
I. Stern. New Yorkand London: MHarper & Brothere, Publishers, 
1898. 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquites have been long out of print, but this 
book will take its place to a certain extent. It gives the Saxon Mythology 
very much as it was given inthe Eddas. It commences with the formation 
of the world. It describes the Gods and their abodes, and the Queens of 
Vasgard, Loki and his brood, the giants and the dwarfs, Thor's adven- 
tures, and Ist, 2d and 3d act of the worlddrama. There is not the same charm 
of language, that is the simplicity and charm that there was in the other 
book, but one who wants to know about the Saxon Mythology will find this 
very instructive. The best part, at least the most original and suggestive, 
is the introduction. The following is the line of thought given : 

All mythologies in common, start with the personification of nature's 
forces. Primitive man, on stepping from his cave, perceives not only the 
powers but sees that they are in a state of activity : the sun, the moon, the 
sea, the river, the air,are inmotion. The next discovery he makes is that of 
conflict, Certain forces are arrayed against other forces—day and night 
are at variance with each other. The storm wind attacks the tree, the frost 
attacks the life of the plant and animal. Nature reveals itself to him in the 
character of a drama or warfare. The arena of this conflict widens. At 
first the warfare revolves within the compass of a day ; next it is perceived 
to inelude the year, inasmuch as summer is the daytime and winter the 
nightime. The arena widens further--summer is the lifetime of nature, 
winter its death, and spring its resurrection. As the day and year have their 
winter and death, the world itself must have its beginning and end. My- 
thology ascends to the sublime conception of cosmogony. All mythologies 
and religious systems revert to cosmogony. and the beginnings of the uni- 
verse. Mythology moves into a new realm, that of human existence in 
which the great problems of 1ife and death are the eternal poles. The pe- 
riod of light 1s observed to be the period of life; darknessis death. Divini- 
tv means suoeriority overall other beings. Immortality is an attribute of 
divinity, and must be received asa divine gift. The last point which my- 
thology reaches is that where it teiches the distinction between guilt and 
innocence. When it reaches th's stage of development it enters upon the 
highest domain, that of ethics. Norse mythology has raised and extended 
the law of responsibility to the ethical constitution of the world. The pe- 
culiir greatness of the Norse system is that it has created-a marvelous es- 
chatology. Such, in brief, is the position which the author ot the ‘Gods of 
our Fathers” takes for his introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’s History. A popular study in Physiography. 
By Nathanial Southgate Shiler, Professor of Geology in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dean of Lawrence Scientific School. New York; D. Apple- 
ton & Company, 1898. This book will be reviewed inthe next number. 





